
















The 
SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


VOLUME II DECEMBER 1928 NUMBER 4 


THE STATUS OF CHILD WELFARE LEGISLATION 
IN ILLINOIS: 


(HERE are no child welfare problems of interest to the state 
of Illinois that do not touch legislation at some point, and 
it would require an intimate acquaintance with statutes and 

their administration to discover and set forth these points of con- 
tact; a full report on the legislative aspects of child welfare would 
therefore cover the entire field of the Committee’s inquiry and would 
transcend the limits of a brief report on legislation. : 

It may, however, be of some service to present a brief synopsis 
of our statute law as it affects children, distributed under the princi- 
pal heads of legal and of public interest, with ahy comment that 
such synopsis may suggest; and the present report will confine itself 
to this task. 

t[Eprror’s Note.—At the Illinois State Conference on Public Welfare in 1927 a 
resolution was adopted authorizing the appointment of a committee “to consider and 
develop ways and means toward the most comprehensive, complete and co-ordinated 
system of Child Welfare in Illinois, including legislative and administrative machinery 
of such service.” In accordance with this resolution a committee was appointed com- 
posed of the following persons: Dr. Herman M. Adler, Judge Ralph C. Austin, Miss 
Jessie F. Binford, Professor Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Mr. Harrison A. Dobbs, Pro- 
fessor Ernst Freund, Mr. Joel D. Hunter, Mr. Roy W. Ide, Mr. Jacob Kepecs, Miss 
Mary E. Murphy, Judge Perry L. Persons, Mr. W. S. Reynolds, Miss Irene L. Sanberg, 
Mr. Ralph Spafford, and Mr. C. V. Williams. 


[Footnote continued on page 542] 
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I. THE CHILD CONSIDERED SIMPLY AS A PERSON 
OF LESS THAN FULL AGE 


A. The law of infancy is predominantly common law and not 
statute law. The statute law is found mainly in a chapter entitled 
“Guardian and Ward,” found in the revision of 1845 as well as that 
of 1874. It is largely concerned with such matters as the disposition 
of the infant’s real estate, for which the common law afforded no 
facility. From the point of view of social legislation, the period of 
infancy is important because the state exercises a wider power over 
infants than over adults. It is, therefore, of interest that Illinois is 
one of the few states in which women reach full age at eighteen, 
three years earlier than at common law, and three years earlier than 
men. The origin of this provision is obscure; it is first found, quite 
incidentally, in an act of 1827. Iam not familiar with any discussion 
of this phase of our law or of its possible inconveniences. 

The fixing of a lower age for marriage for women than for men is 
in accordance with general legislative practice. The common-law age 
has been raised repeatedly, last in 1905. 


In May of 1928 the committee was organized, and subcommittees were appointed 
to deal with the following topics: 

1. “Legislation,” Professor Ernst Freund. 

2. “Standards of Social Work in the Children’s Field, Public and Private,” Mr. 
Jacob Kepecs. 

3. “Administration and Personnel,” Mr. Harrison A. Dobbs. 

4. “The Relation of Public and Private Agencies in Children’s Work,” Mr. Joel D. 
Hunter. 

5. “The Division of the Work between the State and the County,” Miss Mary E. 
Murphy. 

These subcommittees submitted reports which were summarized and presented to 
the Conference of 1928. Among other recommendations, the committee suggested that 
this report be received as a preliminary report, and that the committee be continued 
with instructions to assist the Department of Public Welfare in formulating and offering 
to the 1929 session of the legislature such legislation as may be necessary to meet the 
needs in the basic phases of a child welfare program and to make recommendations to 
the Department of Public Welfare relating to those features of administration and super- 
vision which will tend toward carrying out the suggestions in this report. 

This recommendation was adopted by the Conference, and the committee is there- 
fore continued and responsible for serving in an advisory capacity to the legislature that 
will assemble in January, 1929. 

It is not practicable to publish the reports of all the committees, but the report of 
Professor Freund contains data not otherwise conveniently available which the Review 
is glad to present in printed form.] 
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The maximum age of the delinquent or dependent child has been 
fixed lower for males (seventeen) than for females, and for females 
covers the entire period of minority. 

B. Special protection of minors by the criminal law: 

1. Acts relating to all minors during the entire period of minority 
are sporadic and of minor importance: (a) an act of 1887 forbidding 
the sale, etc., of tobacco (an act of 1907 also punishes the sale of 
cigarettes to minors under eighteen); (b) an act of 1889 forbidding 
the sale, etc., of immoral publications; (c) an act of 1911 forbidding 
the sale of junk; (d) an act of 1919 forbidding the sale of weapons. 

2. Anact punishing cruelty applies to “children, apprentices and 
other persons under legal control.”’ It is found in the Criminal Code 
of 1874 (§53), apparently enacted in consequence of the decision in 
Fletcher v. People, 52 Ill. 396, and was amended in a minor detail in 
1919. 

3. The Criminal Code of 1874 also punishes the abduction of a 
child under twelve by a fine or jail imprisonment up to one year. 
An offense similarly defined is made punishable by an act of 1889 
by imprisonment in the penitentiary for life or any number of years. 
An act of 1901 permitting capital punishment for kidnapping for 
ransom is not confined to children. 

4. The abandonment of a child under one, dealt with in 1872 
simply as entailing forfeiture of parental rights, was made punishable 
by an act of 1887, slightly amended in 1919. 

5. Legislation giving special protection to female minors contains 
the following subjects: (¢) Rape: Under the Criminal Code of 1874 
the age of consent is ten years; an act of 1887 raised it to fourteen; 
an act of 1905 to sixteen. (b) Seduction of women under eighteen is 
made punishable by an act of 1899. (c) Prostitution: Procurement 
or suffering of prostitution of females under eighteen is made a felony 
by act of 1889. (d) Indecent liberties: An act of 1907 applies to 
children under fifteen of both sexes. 


II. THE CHILD IN THE NORMAL FAMILY NEXUS 


The only important legislation on this subject is the act of 1901 
making the rights of both parents equal. Illinois was one of the first 
states to make this change. The legislation consisted in a brief 
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amendment of section 4 of the Guardian and Ward Act, adding the 
sentence: “The parents of a minor shall have equal powers, rights 
and duties concerning the minor.” It is thus much simpler than the 
Joint Guardianship Acts now advocated for enactment in many 
states. The law does not appear to have caused any difficulty or to 
have called for construction by the Supreme Court. The act has a 
wider effect than the so-called “Family Expense Act,’’ (Husband 
and Wife, §15) which operates only in favor of creditors. 


Ill. THE CHILD WITHOUT THE NORMAL FAMILY NEXUS 


Regarding the child without the normal family nexus, there are 
the following provisions: 

A. The child after the death of the parent: 

1. Anact of 1845 (Appendix Rev. St., p. 597) makes the widow’s 
allowance, if there is no widow, payable to children if there are male 
children under eighteen or any female children; now Administration 
Act, $74. 

2. Anact of 1851 gives the benefit of homestead to children until 
the youngest reaches twenty-one; now Homestead Act, §2. 

3. The law of guardianship is regulated by chapter 64 of the 
Revised Statutes of 1874; there were corresponding chapters in the 
revisions of 1832-33 and 1845. 

4. The custody of children in case of divorce is left to the discre- 
tion of the court; the law in this respect has been unchanged since 
1827. 

B. Illegitimate children: 

This subject is regulated by chapter 17 of the Revised Statutes 
(Bastardy). Support legislation goes back to the beginning of state 
government; legitimation by subsequent marriage of the parents was 
established in 1827, the right of the illegitimate child to inherit from 
the mother in 1829 ($47). The amount of the support was increased 
in 1919, and there have been minor procedural and jurisdictional 
changes; but otherwise there have been few essential changes in this 
branch of the law. 

C. Adoption: 

Adoption was introduced in 1867; the Revised Statutes of 1845 
have no provisions on the subject. 
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The essentials of the law have remained unchanged since the 
revision of 1874; an amendment of 1917 permits the adoption of a 
stepchild by a step-parent, but the adoption of an illegitimate child 
by the father appears to be still impossible under the wording of the 
act. 

The requirements of the act are formal and procedural, and pro- 
vide in detail under what conditions the consent of the natural par- 
ent may be dispensed with; as regards the substantial desirability of 
the particular adoption, everything is left to the discretion of the 
court; only where a child is adopted from a maternity hospital does 
the law require an investigation of the proposed home by the State 
Department of Public Welfare (Act of 1915). 

The Boarding Homes Act of 1919 throws difficulties in the way 
of extra-legal adoption of more than one child, unless the children 
are relatives. 


IV. EDUCATION 


The following are conspicuous steps in the history of legislation: 

1855'.—The introduction of the free-school system by provision 
for taxation. 

1883.—The requirement of attendance at school to the age of 
fourteen. 

1907.—The qualified extension of required attendance (unless 
lawfully employed) to the age of sixteen. 

1917.—The requirement, for employment certificate, of the com- 
pletion of five years of elementary school; extended in 1921 to six 
years. 

1919.—Requiring elementary instruction in all schools to be in 
English (ability to read and write English has been required for 
issuance of child labor certificates since 1917). 

1919.—Provision for continuation schools (discretionary estab- 
lishment, but required attendance). 

1919.—Co-operation with the federal government in the matter 
of vocational education. 


t An advanced act was passed January 15, 1825, but repealed two years later, 
February 17, 1827. See Abbott and Breckinridge, Truancy and Non-Attendance in the 
Chicago Schools, p. 22. 
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1917 and 1921.—Connection of playgrounds with the school sys- 
tem (power for the purpose is given only in Chicago). 

It is sufficient barely to notice the statutory requirements regard- 
ing the teaching of specified subjects: physiology, moral and humane 
conduct, civics. 

From the earliest period of state legislation the apprenticeship 
statutes have required the master to instruct the apprentice in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. 

The vast amount of legislation concerning education—collected 
in the Revised Statutes under the title “Schools,” and far exceeding 
in bulk all other statutes relating to children taken together—deals 
in the main with matters of administrative organization; and educa- 
tional or child welfare problems occupy a rather incidental place, and 
it is, of course, impossible to note all provisions touching the latter. 
It will also be convenient not to note in this connection the provision 
of educational facilities for abnormal types of children. 

Since the Revised Statutes of 1874 the school law has been re- 
vised twice: in 1889, and in 1909; the revision of 1889, however, did 
not cover the compulsory school law of 1883. 


Vv. CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION 


Child labor legislation divides itself into the apprenticeship acts, 
which find their origin in the early acts regulating the organization 
of crafts, or in the poor law, certain protective measures dealing in- 
cidentally with dangerous forms of employment, and the restrictive 
acts intended to protect the child against too early employment. 

A. Apprenticeship acts: The object of apprenticeship legislation 
—which Illinois, like other states, has had from an early period—is 
to give legal recognition to the employment of minors. In successive 
statutes—1826, 1845, 1874—coercive features became less, and pro- 
tective features more, conspicuous, but no minimum age has ever 
been fixed. The upper limit of the period of apprenticeship was 
changed in 1874 from the age of majority to the age of sixteen years. 
The act of 1845 introduced the interesting provision that all com- 
pensation should be for the sole benefit of the minor—a provision 
absent from our other child labor laws. Otherwise, the substance of 
apprenticeship legislation has undergone little change, owing to the 
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slight use that is made of the institution. However, an amendment 
of 1903 requires provision for attendance for three months in each 
year at a school for the technical instruction of apprentices where 
such a school is maintained. 

B. Specifically restrictive child labor legislation begins with the 
Mining Act of 1872. It provides that no person under the age of 
fourteen years or female of any age shall be permitted to enter any 
mine to work therein; in 1877 the age was reduced to twelve—a 
singular instance of retrogressive legislation; the revision of the min- 
ing law in 1899 raised the age again to fourteen; and an amendment 
of 1905 to sixteen, at which age it was left by the revision of 1911. 

C. Aside from apprenticeship and mining laws, the progress of 
child labor legislation appears from the following data: 

The Revised Statutes of 1874 are silent. 

An act “to prevent and punish wrongs to children” of 1877 
(incorporated by the unofficial revisers in the Criminal Code), forbids 
employment of children under fourteen for any obscene, indecent, or 
immoral purpose, or in any business, exhibition, or vocation injurious 
to the health or dangerous to the life or limb of the child—a purely 
penal measure without administrative provisions. 

An act of 1893 relating to manufacture of clothing ‘‘and other 
articles,” forbids the employment of children under fourteen, and 
requires the registration of children between fourteen and sixteen. 
A constitutional defect rendered a provision for inspection practi- 
cally inoperative. 

An act of 1897 forbids the employment of children under fourteen 
in mercantile and manufacturing establishments, workshops, and 
offices; and of children under sixteen in extra-hazardous employ- 
ment, whereby life or limb may be endangered, or health injured, 
or morals depraved. Time limitations are established for children 
under sixteen. Affidavits and posting of lists are required for children 
between fourteen and sixteen. The duty of enforcement is placed 
upon the factory inspector. 

The act of 1903 introduces the age and school certificate, and 
specifies prohibitions of employment under sixteen. 

The provisions of this act are strengthened by amendments made 
in 1917. 
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An amendment of 1927 increases workman’s compensation bene- 
fits where the injured employee is under sixteen years and is illegally 
employed. 

There is no labor legislation for minors over sixteen, nor is there 
state legislation regarding street trades, except that a child under 
ten selling articles on the street may be treated as dependent or 
neglected. The matter of street trades is dealt with to some extent 
by the ordinances of the city of Chicago. Domestic and renee 
employment is not covered by legislation. 


VI. HEALTH LEGISLATION 


There appears to be no health legislation applicable specially to 
children or minors except a provision for a certificate of physical 
fitness as a condition precedent to the employment of minors under 
sixteen; in particular, there is no general legislation for medical 
school inspection. 

Infants at birth have the protection of the act of 1915 relating 
to ophthalmia neonatorum (repealing a briefer act of 1895), and 
maternity hospitals (since 1915) and midwives (since 1917) are re- 
quired to be licensed; but Illinois has not accepted the provisions of 
the federal maternity and infancy law. 


VII. DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 


The state maintains schools for the deaf and the blind and an 
asylum for feeble-minded children. 

In 1911 the state assumed the excess cost of locally maintained 
classes in schools for the deaf, dumb, or blind; and special duties 
were imposed upon the parents and guardians of such children in 
1917. 

An act of 1911, amended 1919, authorizes the establishment of a 
surgical institute for children under fourteen (changed in 1919 to 
sixteen); but the institute does not appear to have been as yet es- 
tablished. 

Separate classes for crippled children were authorized in 1905, 
and the excess cost of instruction assumed by the state in 1921. 
Boards of education in cities over 100,000 may maintain schools for 
defectives (School Law, §136, amendment of 1917). 
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A survey of specially handicapped children was authorized in 
1923. 

The act of 1899 relating to dependent, etc., children provides 
against the placing of defective children in the state by foreign 
associations (§16). 


VIII. DESTITUTE AND DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Legislation concerning juvenile dependency takes the form of the 
following kinds of measures, in which, according to the nature of the 
situation, coercion and relief are not uncommonly combined: regular 
poor relief, and the prohibition of relief in institutions; the use of 
apprenticeship; facilities for organizing institutions; commitment to 
institutions; supervision of institutions; commitment for care in non- 
institutional homes, and their supervision; supervision of boarding 
houses; mothers’ pension laws, and incidental supervision; state 
institutional care; measures against those responsible for depend- 
ency. 

Reference should be made to the careful treatment of this sub- 
ject in the Report of the Children’s Committee of the Department of 
Public Welfare, 1920, and the recommendations of the Committee. 

The following statutory provisions should be noted: The pauper 
act of 1874 was amended in 1919 so as to forbid the commitment to 
a poorhouse or poor farm of a male under seventeen or a female under 
eighteen for more than thirty days. 

An act of 1895 had provided for the release from poor farms of 
children under fourteen whenever, without expense to the county, 
it should be possible to make contractual arrangements for main- 
tenance in a good home, and schooling in the common schools, until 
the arrival at full age of the minor. 

The apprenticeship act of 1874 provides (§6) for the binding out 
of children under sixteen by the county board or supervisors of the 
poor with the approval of a judge; but the provisions for pauper and 
other apprentices are otherwise the same. 

The acts for the organization of industrial schools for girls (1879), 
and training schools for boys (1883), provide for the commitment 
of minors upon showing of dependency as defined in the acts, and 
parental consent or unfitness of the parent. The principle of these 
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acts was sustained in Ex parte Ferrier, 103 Ill. 367 (1882); the provi- 
sion for payment by the county for tuition of the children committed 
was sustained in St. Hedwig’s School v. Cook County, 289 Ill. 432. 

The act of 1899 to regulate the treatment and control of de- 
pendent, neglected, and delinquent children, includes in the defini- 
tion of “dependent and neglected” a child whose home is an unfit 
place by reason of the neglect, cruelty, or depravity of the parent or 
guardian, and provides for commitment to institutions, or to associa- 
tions or individuals, with power to place the child in a family 
home. 

The act, originally applying to children under sixteen, was 
amended in 1905 to raise the age limit for boys to seventeen, and 
for girls to eighteen. 

The act provides for supervision of all associations receiving chil- 
dren under the act, and requires approval of their incorporation 
(§§ 13, 14, 18). 

The visitation of family homes and the making of reports is pro- 
vided for by acts of 1905 and 1923. An act of 1919 regulates board- 
ing homes for children. The maternity hospital act of 1915 requires 
the approval by the state of any home in which a child is placed by 
a hospital for care or adoption. 

The placing of children by home-finding associations and the 
visitation of homes is regulated by acts of 1905 and 1923. 

An amendment to section 7 of the Dependent Children Act of 
1899, made in 1923, permits commitment of children to accredited 
associations embracing in their objects the purpose of obtaining 
foster homes for such children, and payment to such associations for 
the maintenance of the children. 

A brief provision for payment of money to parents for the sup- 
port of children, introduced in 1911 by amendment of section 11 of 
the Dependent Children Act of 1899, is practically superseded by 
the so-called ““Mothers’ Pension Act,” enacted in 1913. This has 
been amended a number of times, by liberalizing the conditions of 
eligibility, by raising the age limit of children (from fourteen to 
sixteen), and by increasing the amounts payable. 

Family desertion is dealt with by an act of 1903, superseded by 
the act of 1915. The characteristic feature of the act is the provision 
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for suspension of sentence and the placing the parent on probation, 
requiring him to make periodical payments for the benefit of the 
family. In 1907 the Dependent Children Act of 1899 had been 
amended by adding a similar provision, enforced by contempt 
powers, and by power to require the assignment of wages (Juvenile 
Court Act §§ 22, 23). 

An act of 1905 introduced the offense of contributing to delin- 
quency or dependency, superseded in 1915 by two acts, one relating 
to delinquency, the other to dependency. The latter applies to par- 
ents or persons in loco parentis and to boys under seventeen and 
girls under eighteen, and has a probation provision. In operating 
with terms of tendency and terms of failure and omission, without 
reference to a specifically criminal result, the act falls short of the 
definiteness of ordinary criminal statutes. 

The state of Illinois maintains a Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, estab- 
lished in 1865. An act of 1925 provides for vocational education of 
the wards of the Home up to the age of eighteen. 


IX. DELINQUENT CHILDREN 


“Juvenile delinquency” is not sharply differentiated from ‘‘de- 
pendency”’; the latter term, as used in the Industrial and Training 
School Acts, covers delinquency; in the Juvenile Court Act provi- 
sions for dependency and for delinquency are partly separate and 
partly combined, and the offenses of contributing to either status 
were not separated until 1915. 

The conspicuous act is the Juvenile Court Act of 1899, repeatedly 
amended. The amendments raised the maximum age of jurisdiction 
from sixteen to seventeen and eighteen (1905), and provided for pay- 
ment to probation officers (in Cook County, 1907; outside of Cook 
County, 1925). 

Optional legislation for the establishment of county detention 
homes was enacted in 1907. 

The year 1899 also saw the establishment of parental or truant 
schools for Chicago, and in 1909 such schools were made optional 
for other cities over 25,000 (School Law § 151). In 1917 the possible 
limit of duration of commitment was extended from fourteen to 


sixteen. 
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Classes and schools for delinquent children were authorized in 
1911, and the excess cost assumed by the state. 

Institutions for juvenile delinquents (except as delinquency is 
included in dependency) are all public. 

A reform school was first established in 1867. The legislation for 
the boys’ reformatory in Pontiac was revised in 1891, that for the 
girls’ reformatory in Geneva in 1893. A state home for delinquent 
boys (St. Charles) was created in 1901. A state farm for boy offend- 
ers over sixteen (no upper age limit), convicted of misdemeanors 
only, was established by act of 1917, superseded by another act of 
1923. The latter act permits the transfer to the farm of all male 
offenders over sixteen in penal institutions who are eligible to parole. 

The Administrative Code of 1917 placed all these institutions 
under the supervision of the Department of Public Welfare. 

The offense of contributing to delinquency, separated in 1915 
from a similar offense regarding dependency, applies to any person, 
not merely to one in loco parentis, and lacks the provision for proba- 
tion. While likewise an offense of tendency, it is not quite as elastic 
as contributing to dependency, since delinquency is a more definite 
concept. 

GENERAL COMMENT 


The following observations do not claim to be an adequate sum- 
mary either of our legislative history or of our legislative situation: 

1. The Revised Statutes of 1874, which stand midway in a legis- 
lative record of 110 years, show the status relations of the minor 
practically at the point where they are at present, while they show 
hardly any traces of what we call at present “child welfare legisla- 
tion.” That legislation begins toward the end of the nineties, and 
from that time on there is hardly a session of the General Assembly 
which does not advance standards in some respects. 

2. The outstanding achievements in Illinois child legislation are 
the juvenile court and mothers’ pensions; these represent pioneer 
work that has been of far-reaching influence. Illinois has also been 
one of the first states to establish equal parental guardianship; but 
this has been perhaps of less practical consequence. In mitigating 
some of the harsh features of the common law status of the illegiti- 
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mate child and in legalizing adoption, Illinois has followed other 
American states, but it should be noted that these changes from the 
common law have come in England only within the last few years. 

3. The purely penal legislation for the protection of children is 
sporadic, and hardly a high-class product of criminal jurisprudence; 
in a general revision of the criminal code improvements in definitions 
and otherwise could undoubtedly be made. 

4. In industrial legislation there is to be noted the absence of 
regulation of the employment of minors over sixteen, of street trades, 
of home work, and of employment in agriculture. The street-trade 
regulation of Chicago rests upon a doubtful legal basis. 

5. In school and health legislation we note the absence of sys- 
tematic provision for medical school inspection. 

6. An entire view of legislation discloses lack of concentration of 
responsibility for child welfare. The quasi-penal reform institutions, 
the schools for the deaf and the blind, and one purely charitable 
institution, the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, are state managed. Private 
child welfare institutions are to some extent state supervised, and 
the state administers the child labor law. School laws are adminis- 
tered by cities and other local districts. Juvenile court, mothers’ 
pension, family desertion, bastardy, and adoption legislation is ad- 
ministered through the courts, and payments for relief and care 
financed by the counties. There is nothing like the state-wide organ- 
ization of county welfare boards that is found in some other 
states. 

Child welfare touches so many different subjects of public con- 
trol and regulation—civil status, education, industry, health, poor 
relief and charity, and delinquency—that unified administration 
may be impracticable. Concerted effort and co-operation is all the 
more desirable, but this may to some extent be met without new 
legislation. The reorganization of the state government by the civil 
administrative code has made it possible to accomplish by mere 
appropriation of funds what formerly required a statute; and in this 
way it has been possible to create in the Department of Public Wel- 
fare a Division of Child Welfare, which is responsible for the organ- 
ization of this Committee. 

The proposed revision of the statutes of the state can do much 
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to eliminate duplication, unevenness, and possible disharmony in 
the present structure of child legislation; but that must be matter of 
detailed examination. It may be inexpedient to make such a revision 
the occasion of comprehensive new legislation, such as has been 
planned by some children’s code commissions of other states. 

It should be repeated that these observations relate to matters 
concerning the general structure of legislation; and that it has not 
been the aim of this particular report to present a legislative pro- 
gram. Specific propositions should be the fruit of more intensive 
studies. 

ERNST FREUND 


UNIVERSITY OF Cuicaco LAW SCHOOL 
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TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSION OF 
SOCIAL WORK" 


HE problems connected with social service training have 
grown increasingly more numerous during recent years. 
The expansion and the increase of charitable measures that 
were called into existence through the growing charitable need of 
the times made necessary greater and more varied requirements for 
training persons interested in and engaged in social service work. 
Aside from the methods of training handed down, numerous 
other forms have been developed. They have been based on a very 
large variety of prerequisites depending upon whether the training 
was to include the entire or only part of the social service work. 
This has complicated the field and made it more difficult to survey 
the problems of social service training. 
The time was therefore ripe for an attempt to summarize the 
situation, as Dr. Alice Salomon has done in the book discussed here. 
The author centers her presentation largely around the training 
given in the Sozialen Frauenschulen, that is, schools of social work 
for women. These schools, to the development of which she has de- 
voted most of her life, are, without doubt, her most personal inter- 
est. But the centering of her discussion largely around these schools 
may also have general interest, for the largest number of professional 
workers active in the social service field today are those who have 
been trained in these Frauenschulen. The author in discussing prob- 
lems of social service training makes the Sozialen Frauenschulen the 
point of departure but elaborates her discussion so that it includes 
also the training of public officials and the training of teachers. Thus 
the author has perhaps omitted no problems which are in any way 
problems concerning training. 
t[A translation, by the author’s permission, of his article in Zentralblatt fiir Jugend- 
recht und Jugendwohl fahrt, May, 1928, which deals with a recent German book on edu- 
cation for social work, Die Ausbildung zum sozialen Beruf (Berlin: Carl Heymanns 


Verlag, 1927), by Alice Salomon. The translation is by Francelia Stuenkel, of the 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration.] 
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The book presents (as one could not expect otherwise from such 
a pioneer in professional social work as Alice Salomon) not only 
the forms used and the ideas of training held in this field; but the 
book is, at the same time, a document giving a very specific view, 
one colored with personal ideas as to what the aim and philosophy 
of social service training should be. 

The author, who herself is one of the most active and progressive 
persons, is perhaps too much involved in the development including 
possibilities and difficulties to be able in her presentation to distin- 
guish facts from feelings. This is evident even in the first chapter 
covering the historical development, where the author sets out the 
small beginnings of the Frauenschulen (courses organized largely for 
volunteer workers through the efforts of private agencies), the grad- 
ual development and organization of a social profession for women, 
the efforts that had to be put forth over a period of time in order to 
get state recognition, and, finally, a presentation in a general way 
of the character of the Frauenschulen as they exist today. 

Although the author, as she sets forth the facts of the develop- 
ment, never speaks of the part she personally had in this develop- 
ment, nevertheless the recollections of a pioneer are quite noticeable. 
One gets from it evidence of friction existing at the time, caused by 
general opposition to the development; and one gets also the buoy- 
ancy of the historical development. 

The same interweaving of fact and feeling is evident in the sec- 
ond chapter. One cannot say, therefore, that the author presents 
her views on social training in terms of definite principles in a related 
logical sequence. The different problems are presented more in an 
unrelated way, more in a practical than in a theoretical fashion. In 
approaching every problem, numerous questions are raised; and in 
the answers given, the writer always brings in her own views also. 
Such a subjective presentation does not necessarily denote limited 
judgment on the part of the author; on the contrary, Alice Salomon 
strives to see the positive value of all views she presents and, by 
adding her own opinion, she attempts to create a totality of views. 
The reader at any rate may get from these assembled solutions 
given to the problems in question an idea of how complicated a 
process finding a solution for these problems really is. 
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Throughout the text the author gives much recognition to the 
ethical and religious foundation of social work and the human atti- 
tudes growing out of it. She has covered quite adequately the pow- 
ers and factors that enter into social training. 

The book will be considered of interest, too, in that it presents 
an ideal of social training prevalent today which, although it is not 
universally accepted, is characteristic of the basic views of the 
woman’s movement as such held by large influential numbers. 

It is evident that there are difficulties involved when one tries 
to analyze critically a book written from such a subjective point of 
view, yet in which opposing views have been given consideration 
with which the views of the author are interwoven. 

At a good many points, one might disagree with the author with- 
out differing from her in the principle involved, and also vice versa. 
Frequently one agrees with the writer on separate questions when 
one disagrees as to principles. To carry on a fruitful discussion would 
be possible, if possible at all, only on a very broad basis. In the fol- 
lowing presentation, questions will be raised with regard to only 
a few decisive problems. 

According to the author, the heart of our training system is 
found in the Sozialen Frauenschulen. It is not at all surprising that 
she sees in the Sozialen Frauenschulen of today, which have taken 
on a definite character through state recognition and state regula- 
tion, a realization of her ideals—schools giving universal training 
to women, training principally of a social science character and 
strongly based on practical work. The author does not take the 
stand that the ideal has been entirely reached, but she believes that 
the development up to date is fundamentally sound. The task of 
the future to her means expansion, not reconstruction of the pres- 
ent system. 

A person who is not so wrapped up in the history of the training 
schools of today and has not, as did the author, experienced their 
creation at the beginning of the century, but is interested in answer- 
ing the demands that come out of current practical work, and par- 
ticularly where one is interested to develop further methods of so- 
cial welfare—such a person is in a better position to judge the situa- 
tion. 
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If the needs are viewed in this way and if consideration is given 
to the fact that the students come to the professional schools with 
very different preparation and mental training, it becomes quite 
doubtful whether a two-year training course of a seminar nature can 
give to the student adequate training to enable her to grasp and 
handle new issues that are continually arising and to equip her to 
do independent thinking and acting. 

Unfortunately, very few facts have been published thus far on 
this particular question; and it may well be pointed out,as one of the 
shortcomings of the book under discussion that it does not show in 
a concrete manner how the training schools in reality function, nor 
does it give any report of the success of the students when they get 
into practical work. To be more specific, what should have been 
added is the series of outlines of courses of study which are in actual 
use, also the reports regarding the methods used in training 

Sources of information regarding the success of the students in 
practical work might be former students themselves and also those 
who work together with the students now in training or who direct 
their work. Such fundamental data would be more valuable than 
are the reports given in Part III of the book, which is in part, after 
all, only a very sketchy outline of the training system in foreign 
countries. It is only through such facts that discussion of the dif- 
ficulties of the present system of training, merely alluded to above, 
can have any basic significance. 

Alice Salomon, too, realizes the existence of these difficulties and 
offers as a solution numerous suggestions for overcoming them. It 
is not possible to discuss them here in detail. The chief aim expressed 
in the suggestions is, however, to strive consciously to concentrate 
in the training on that which is the core of practical work, which is, 
as the author, too, agrees, personal case work (persdnliche Hilfsar- 
beit). It is true, of course, that the “further need” that has been 
advanced, and which has been suggested as a need, which the train- 
ing schools should incorporate in their programs, stands irreconcil- 
ably in contradiction to this. The need referred to is the training 
for numerous further activities which are “social” activities only in 
the most general sense of the word, such as, for instance, community 
and recreational activities (Volksbildung und Unterhaltung). 
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Alice Salomon, however, overlooks the fact that if concentration 
on personal case work is earnestly carried out it would mean break- 
ing up the present training system. Reorganizing the subject-matter 
in terms of value would bring about a much greater change than 
she realizes, and with it would also come a change in the steps of 
training. This cannot be discussed further here, however. Only one 
thing might be added, namely, that it would become necessary to set 
aside from the other training curriculum those courses which give a 
general background for the understanding of social service questions. 
This would call for the organization of general preliminary training 
that would be complete in itself.. Aside from including the general so- 
cial science subjects and hygiene in such a course, psychology (re- 
gardless of what the nature of it may be) and general pedagogy 
should also be included in this early course, rather than to postpone 
them until the professional training has partly come to a close. 
Only thus will it be possible to avoid overloading a social service 
training course with a great body of instruction which stands in the 
way of getting at social problems as such and likewise prevents the 
student from profiting as much as she might from the practical 
work. The only way to avoid a training which is too general and 
carries with it the danger of being superficial is to see that thorough 
training is given in the fundamental courses. 

In view of the fact that the system of social training has become 
so firmly established today, threads of thought such as are suggested 
here may be considered only as of theoretical value. It was not in- 
tended that they should do more than direct attention to what, 
from the standpoint of principle, seems a possible way by which to 
secure progress. What the ultimate end would be depends, of course, 
upon a good many other factors. The essential thing to keep in 
mind is that in securing development we leave things so that there 
can be further development also in the future. There could be no 
greater obstacle in the way of progress in our training system than 
the tendency to monopolize the field with the form of training which 
prevails today. The greatest weakness of the existing system 
is not the state regulation as such, for even though through it gen- 
eral standards have been set up, an opportunity is still there for 
change. Furthermore, it is not impossible to eliminate these stand- 
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ards entirely if that were considered best. Much more serious is the 
mental attitude that has developed among some of the bodies con- 
cerned, which strives to keep all those persons out of social work who 
have not completed the course of the Frauenschulen. Thus far the 
opposition is directed only against the woman with university train- 
ing. Definite action was taken at a recent meeting of the Konferenz 
der Sozialen Frauenschulen, which demanded that “women who 
have completed their work at a university should not be admitted 
into welfare work until they have also completed the course of a 
social welfare school (Wohlfahrtschule oder Frauenakademie).”’ 

The same stand is taken also in Alice Salomon’s book. Every 
part of it is colored with the controversy against university training 
for social work. It is quite evident that the author considers this 
the greatest danger threatening the present form of training. And 
she is right in this view. Not because there is danger that the uni- 
versity courses for social training might crowd out the social welfare 
schools for women or keep the able and experienced women coming 
out of the Frauenschulen from advancing into executive positions; 
but because there are possibilities that training centers might de- 
velop at the universities which, because they were free from tradi- 
tional limitations or the limitations due to state regulation, would 
be in a better position to work out the principles as outlined above. 
In this way they might then also force the Frauenschulen out of 
their old course. 

The numerous rather scattered arguments against social service 
training at the university which the author presents, and which 
come much more out of her analyses of foreign training conditions 
(particularly English) than out of German, are justifiable in so far 
as they are directed against the idea that any kind of academic train- 
ing can give the knowledge and the preparation that are necessary 
for social service training. None of the academic courses, including 
the new political science course (volkswirtschaftliche Diplomexamen) 
which includes also social sciences, can claim to give the necessary 
training. Those universities, however, that can be considered as im- 
portant factors in social training are those which have some kind 
of definite arrangement for social training and which therefore offer 
definite facilities through which the student can get practical train- 
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ing. Here the real objective is the same as in all training for social 
service. The only difference from the training of the Frauenschulen 
is the academic basis of the entire training, which naturally differ- 
entiates it. The objective of academic training cannot be to train 
directly for advanced positions. The author is entirely correct in 
claiming that selection for higher positions must be made entirely 
on the basis of qualification and success in practical work. Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied that given two persons who prove 
themselves equally efficient in practical work, the one with the 
better theoretical training is able to meet competition more easily. 

Experience has taught that where the academic training is 
worked out on such principles as these, persons disqualified for the 
work drop out on their own accord. The reason for this can first 
be sought in the fact that employment prospects for the academical- 
ly trained person are much poorer than they are for those coming 
out of the Frauenschulen. A further reason is, however, also a rigid 
demand that a person must start up from the bottom in practical 
work. In view of this fact, the only reason for the stand which the 
Konferenz der Frauenschulen takes, as Alice Salomon has explained 
in this book, namely to keep unsuitable persons out of the profession, 
becomes groundless. 

University students must always be given the opportunity to 
learn to know practical work from the very bottom. Exclusiveness 
in a profession is always a sign of weakness or torpidity. More than 
this, it brings no results. In this work too, those who have a personal 
interest in welfare work will find a way of admission into it without 
depending on the welfare schools which, due to their entire set up, 
seem to an academic person wholly inadequate to give the proper 
training. At the present time there is the tendency among young 
women with university training to turn their interest to law and to 
get into social work by this path, inasmuch as lawyers still have a 
legal status. There should be no difference of opinion about the 
fact that a forced method like this, which disregards the needs of 
practical training, is undesirable. 

If Alice Salomon objects to a university training, it is not be- 
cause she does not consider an advanced academic training neces- 
sary for social service training. But she would have this training 
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given, as far as the training of women is concerned, not at the univer- 
sity but at the Akademie fiir soziale und paidagogische Frauenar- 
beit which was organized in Berlin a few years ago. The purposes 
of the academy are to give those social workers who prove them- 
selves especially able and who are not satisfied to remain in secondary 
positions an opportunity to advance themselves through further 
scientific training, and, on the other hand, to offer a chance to uni- 
versity-trained women who are interested to get into practical social 
service work the opportunity to get the necessary social train- 
ing. What this academy claims to do for women, she seems to 
want the Beamtenhochschulen (advanced training schools for men 
holding public office) to do for men. But it is evident that her sug- 
gestions on the latter point originate entirely through the interest 
she has in the training of women. The reason she thinks the Frauen- 
akademie is so essential is because of the belief that women have 
an attitude toward social work which is peculiar to themselves and 
that training must be given in an institution where this fact is given 
full consideration and where the development of these characteris- 
tics is a direct objective. 

From the standpoint of principle it is necessary to object also 
to this reasoning, when one sets out to examine critically the prob- 
lems involved in training. It cannot be denied that there is often a 
real difference between the professional conceptions of men and 
those of women. This is also the case in social service work. (This 
statement of differences should, however, be accompanied by a closer 
analysis than the author gives of what constitutes these differences. 
The male social worker is presented too often solely as an adminis- 
trator.) That because these differences between men and women 
exist it is therefore necessary to organize separate training for social 
work is a conclusion that should be vigorously opposed. Such a con- 
clusion is possible only when one believes that woman’s contribution 
to life culturally and educationally is something remote from life in 
general and that it must therefore be kept undefiled and cultivated 
by itself according to feminine ways. But there is no doubt that 
such reasoning is ideologisch, for the special characteristics of 
woman’s contributions to culture become a reality only as they 
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relate themselves to corresponding contributions made by the 
male. 

In practice, social service work is carried on co-operatively by 
men and women. Where there is co-operation, there is always need 
of interpretation. This is true even after men as well as women have 
been trained for social service work and fully understand what is 
involved. This is so because of the difference that exists which can- 
not be altered in the interpretation of fundamental principles. 

One certainly cannot understand why this fundamental fact of 
social co-operation between men and women should be ignored and 
why there should be an artificial arrangement when it is a matter 
of training them for social service work, or even when it is a ques- 
tion of academic training. All the more is such an attitude baffling 
when one considers that in adult education, which this happens to 
be, coeducation has a value all its own. That this same thing holds 
good in social service training has been proved at the university, 
where coeducation is taken for granted. In working out and dis- 
cussing problems jointly, the differences in interpretation of funda- 
mental principle by men and women are brought out, which gives 
each an opportunity better to understand the characteristics of the 
other. 

This is one of the very best ways of overcoming the numerous 
difficulties which arise daily in the work between men and women 
in which they are called upon to co-operate. At the same time, they 
check one another in discussion and thus prevent any peculiarities 


or idiosyncracies from becoming fixed. Thus it is that the joint 


training of the two sexes brings about a healthy development (not 
in the least is there any danger of ignoring the different approaches 
to social work in the discussions and the treatments of the problems) ; 
whereas, on the other hand, in the conscious development of the 
characteristics of one group there is danger of overstressing these 
characteristics because they fail to get the other side of the question 
which serves to balance them. 

It has been possible to consider here only a few of the many 
suggestions which Alice Salomon’s book presents for active criticism 
in discussing problems of social service training. This is the only 
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comprehensive book’ thus far in print which discusses these training 
problems. Not only for this reason, but also because of the author 
herself, the book will be very influential in creating opinion on these 
questions. It would be unfortunate, therefore, if the book should 
retard the progress of our social service training because of the fact 
that on the basis of tradition it fully indorses the present training 
system and discredits university training. To set out the issues in- 
volved in this question and to present different viewpoints seemed 
therefore to be the most important task in presenting a critical 


discussion of the book. 
Hans SCHERPNER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANKFURT A. MAIN 


(This statement indicates that Dr. Scherpner is probably unfamiliar with Ameri- 
can books on education for social work such as Dr. James Hayden Tufts’ Education and 
Training for Social Work; or Miss Elizabeth Macadam’s English book The Equipment 
of the Social Worker. He apparently refers only to German books.] 
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THE LEADER AS TEACHER AND PHILOSOPHER’ 


REEDOM in any form is certainly an ancient and an honor- 

able ideal. Indeed, the most significant question that can be 

raised regarding work, industrial or otherwise, is whether it 
is worthy of free men: and this means whether it can be better done 
by free men and whether the doing of it makes free men freer still. 
Since the significant leader is always leader in some work to be done, 
his function may be described as one of releasing and appropriating 
the energies of men with whom he works, and his success is assessed 
with relation to the degree in which he promotes this high human 
goal. Freedom, as used here, while an ideal, is not something up in 
the air; it connotes, quite simply, the feeling of satisfaction that 
comes with learning new things, with full use of one’s powers, with 
the consciousness of having done well a job worth doing—in short, 
it connotes growth. 

But before we can judge a leader as a promoter of human free- 
dom, we need to know both the negative obstacles against which 
he works and the positive values for which he strives. If freedom 
means, as we here assume, the ability on the part of men, not to will 
independent of wants, but to do what they most want to do, i.e., 
what they have willed and do will, then the major enemies stand 
already identified as: (1) ill health, (2) poverty, (3) ignorance. A 
sick man may have many wants, but he cannot satisfy them and 
so is not free. A poor man may have many ambitions, but he cannot 
realize them and so is not free. An ignorant man may commit 
himself to the satisfaction of desires that in the light of the sequel— 
a sequel which but for his ignorance he would have foreseen—turns 
into dissatisfaction and leaves his life a failure because it is too late 
to redirect his energies. If industrial activity is “the process whereby 
society attempts to satisfy the wants of its members,” then igno- 
rance, which prevents men from ascertaining their wants under pre- 
vision of consequences, and ill health and poverty, which on the one 


t Revised from an address originally delivered before the Bureau of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, New York City, April, 1928. 
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hand prevent men’s having hearty wants and on the other hand from 
realizing their settled desires—these three are the enemies of the 
good life. Of these three the greatest is ignorance. This litany of 
the poet acknowledges ignorance as the prime human shame: 


I made the cross myself whose weight was later laid on me. 
This thought is torture as I toil up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails! I sang a merry song, 
And chose the heaviest wood I had to make it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed, if I had dreamed its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross to bear up Calvary. 


Let us note, in turn, the function of the leader in relation to 
these foregoing criteria of the good life, beginning with him as teach- 
er curing ignorance, and ending with him as philosopher trying to 
cope with health and wealth. 

I 


That there is a kind of work that can best be done by ‘“dumb- 
bells” must, of course, be admitted as one of the tragedies of our 
civilization. In relation to such work the teaching function of the 
leader is at its minimum and his philosophic function reduced to 
sheer stoicism. There is nothing to teach, and nobody to teach it to. 
If such work were inevitable, the less said about it the better. The 
Greeks were wise in treating slavery for the most part with silence. 
But it is obvious that the honorific term “leader” is debased in being 
applied to one whose business is to oversee such work. Slavery calls 
for slave-drivers, not for leaders. We do not need even “head men” 
for headless men; we need blockheads. The function of the philos- 
opher and of all humane men in relation to that side of our civiliza- 
tion is to call spades ‘‘spades” with whatever shame attached until 
we make it our major duty to get rid of work that degrades leaders 
to blockheads and workers to dumbbells. What are machines for 
except to do work either too heavy or monotonous or nerve-racking 
for human beings? And what is mechanical genius for except to be- 
come engineer to civilize civilization? Genuine leadership becomes 
possible only when there is somebody capable of learning and some- 
thing the learning of which will facilitate the job. 
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To talk in this vein does not seem to me to relegate our problem 
initially to the scrapheap of utopia. Much as some moan over the 
machine dominance of our age, I cannot but believe that, in spite 
of the serious problems presented by mechanization, machinery has 
up to date freed humanity far more than it has enslaved it.* I think 
our civilization sound at heart. Otherwise I should not think it 
fruitful to talk of its surface sores. I agree entirely with the implica- 
tion of Professor Whitehead’s observation in Science and the Modern 
World that “in the immediate future there will be less security than 
in the immediate past, less stability. .... The fixed person for 
the fixed duties who in older societies was such a godsend, in the 
future will be a public danger.” Where there is fluidity and change— 
which Whitehead foresees in increasing measure—learning counts; 
and where learning is needed, leaders must count as part of their task 
that of teaching. For a leader to get himself regarded as a teacher 
contributes to heightened morale for all concerned, for a teacher 
should be a helper not a critic. Nowhere does dominance so quickly, 
or so obviously, defeat its own end as in the teacher. Nowhere, on 
the other hand, are the common-sense values more apparent than 
in a teaching relation: it blesses him who gives and him who takes. 
In the latter it abbreviates the path to skill and to harmonious 
activity; in the former it promotes growth and facilitates further 
learning. In both together, as thus related, it creates what may be 
vaguely called “spiritual values”—it generates fellowship. Where 
two or three are gathered together in the name of any task, there 
creativity goes on and values arise. 

But it sounds as though I am talking in terms of lofty ideals, of 
what ought to be. Partly, yes; but largely I am talking in terms of 
what already is. That every leader actually sustains a teaching rela- 
tion to his followers or workers is admitted. It is, in fact, inevitable. 
But since it is not the only relation involved, it may be regarded as 
insignificant, and the values that arise therefrom may be thought of 
as relatively unimportant by-products. Indeed, it is too frequently 
so regarded. But it is arguable, on the other hand, that this teach- 
ing relation, while not the only one, might fruitfully be regarded as 


t Charles A. Beard speaks a word as sane as it is restrained in defense of our indus- 
trial civilization in Harper’s for August, 1928. 
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a pivotal one and that its values might be not merely good in them- 
selves but of no little methodological importance. Certainly to em- 
phasize the teaching aspect of the leader’s relation is one way of 
taking account of what has frequently been emphasized under the 
heads of “democratic tendencies in industry,” “humanized leader- 
ship,” and “the conversion of dominance into co-operation.” 

Moreover, I presume it to be generally admitted that morale is 
now the richest vein to be worked, even by those whose major in- 
terest is in increased production. Either we have a very unjust dis- 
tributive system or our industrial civilization on its productive side 
has, with all its emphasis upon efficiency, nevertheless reached a 
plateau of production short of adequate production of basic goods 
and desirable luxuries, for the minimum needs of mankind. I shall 
return later to consider the first alternative; but it may now be said, 
with regard to the second alternative, that even when men cannot 
be driven to produce more, it does not follow that they cannot pro- 
duce more. Partnership, comradeship, friendship—these ancient 
“ships” may yet become industrial treasureships. To tap and to 
release the latent energies of men is evidently the necessary next 
step for economic purposes as well as for ethical ends. Recognition 
of and emphasis upon the actually existent teacher-learner relation 
between leaders and workers is an available next step in the direc- 
tion of heightened morale. 

In order, however, to facilitate such an emphasis, critical atten- 
tion needs to be fastened upon the whole conceptual imagery of 
modern life. This is, I presume, a job for a philosopher, perhaps 
upon the principle that fools rush in where angels fear to tread. One 
reason that leaders are slow to emphasize their teaching function 
lies in our habitual way of conceiving life in terms of traveling. If 
our history were entirely obscured by the mists of the past, we could 
guess for almost a certainty that we came from a nomadic and migra- 
tory people, because of the dominance in our language and thought 
of the notion of mobility. Now, when one is traveling, he puts up 
with hardships and foregoes privileges normally expected at home. 
Schools arise in the midst of settlements, not on the run. Histori- 
cally, we have been always going somewhere; and as a result we are 
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dominated by a “travel-image,” much as, coming from a line of 
fighters, we have made excessive use of the “fight-image.” 

The recent challenging in many quarters of the present relevancy 
of the fight-image has seemed to me a very useful thing. Equally 
useful, I think, would be a bold challenging of the travel-image. 
Speaking for ourselves here and now, we really are not going any- 
where. There’s nowhere to go. So why get all dressed up and fussed 
up about it? We are here, and we are here to stay. The problem is, 
therefore, not where to go, but how to live. Doubtless it is much 
more exciting to go somewhere; but it is much more useful and 
fruitful to recognize facts and get ready to live among them. Mov- 
ing day is over for mankind, however much the aftermath of mi- 
gration may figure in our daydreams. What remains of the journey 
of life when figures of speech are dismissed will take care of itself; 
for it is such as the trip from isolated and hungry protoplasm to 
embryo by “slips” of parents rather than by taking thought our- 
selves; it is such as the journey from embryo to cradle, barring slips 
on the part of the doctor; and, if the rest must be described as a 
journey from the cradle to the grave, it is such a journey as can be 
better facilitated by studying how to live together than by celebrat- 
ing metaphorically the flight of time. Life remains a job, not a jour- 
ney. Weare settled here; there is time for teaching; there is much to 
be learned; there are millions of learners; and there is dignity and 
gratitude and material reward awaiting leaders, industrial and so- 
cial, who will modestly conceive themselves as teachers and then 
boldly exploit this side of their function. 

For to learn is to lessen ignorance; and ignorance is the greatest 
enemy of happiness. Humanity comes of age as it accumulates 
knowledge and acquires vision. If all roads proposed are roads to 
freedom, as Bertrand Russell long ago put it," then we must say 
that when the leader teaches, he is freeing men. To learn, not mere- 
ly what to do and how to do it, but how what one does is related to 
what others do in the same plant and how the plant is related to 
other plants and they to others, until civilization itself is seen as the 
function of one’s job, and the job itself becomes suffused with this 


t Proposed Roads to Freedom. 
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far-seeing—so, to learn is to become a free person, a ready worker, 
a co-operative partner in whatever enterprise. It is, moreover, to 
take the philosophic view of life; for philosophy differs from gossip, 
according to Mr. Justice Holmes, in having more background. The 
leader who starts by thinking of himself as a teacher of technical 
processes for the sake of efficiency cannot well end without glimpsing 
himself as a philosopher in envisaging and transferring to others an 
enthusiasm for the ethical ends that efficiency subserves. 


II 


Foremost among these ends are wealth and health. The leader 
who becomes philosophic through comprehending the industrial 
process as a whole has two possibilities when he thinks of such great 
ethical ends as these. He may think of them purely in terms of cur- 
rently accepted norms; or he may, if he be philosophic enough, 
speculate freely about the norms themselves independently of es- 
tablished usage. Let me illustrate the way in which this philosophic 
eventuation is likely to develop if a leader be at all inclined to fol- 
low out the full implications of his profession. Let us begin with 
his relation to wealth. 

Most of us as leaders in an industrial age operate within a well- 
established and generally unquestioned wage system, which serves 
to inhibit any far-reaching questions as to the distribution of the 
wealth produced through our leadership. We begin by being con- 
cerned not with distribution—save, perhaps, unrest over the inade- 
quacy of our own salaries—but with production. We have indeed 
achieved leadership upon the presumption that we are satisfied in 
general with the system on its distributive side, and that we are 
therefore the logical agents to help direct it, and perhaps to acceler- 
ate it, upon its productive side. It is very interesting to an ethical 
philosopher to notice how few searching questions are today in 
America pointed toward the question of ‘distribution. Regardless 
of who gets the surplus, we feel our function as leaders discharged 
when we increase, or at least maintain, the output of goods. Our 
conception of leadership limits itself primarily to the creation of 
wealth. Even when the principle of equality is emphasized, it is 
treated chiefly as a morale device to facilitate production. The 
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teaching aspect of the leader has so far in this present paper been 
discussed in the same vein; for the leader to achieve the democratic- 
humanitarian relation suggested by the term “teacher” has been 
emphasized as valuable primarily because of its stimulating the pro- 
duction of goods and only secondarily because of its serving the 
creation of what I have vaguely called “ethical values,” i.e., of 
friendship and fellowship. 

But as we turn from practice to philosophy, this slighted, and 
all but rejected, stone is likely to become head of the corner. There 
is easily a limit beyond which even my secondary emphasis upon 
ethical values cannot go inside the accepted realm of discourse, that 
is, without raising the question of distribution. For there is a deep 
persistence in human sentiment of the fraternity notion, a per- 
sistence enshrining itself, even before Plato’s time, in the maxim 
that “with friends all things are common.” Though we have sepa- 
rately compartmentized our acquisitiveness and our idealism, this 
older dream of unity and justice persists to father the lurking sus- 
picion of hypocrisy against us all when we talk of a democratic ideal 
in industry. Like the shepherd, who leads his sheep for purposes of 
production alone, we acquire a vested interest in leadership. 

Nor does it lift from us the veil of suspicion when we counsel 
ourselves in Miss Follett’s fine terms to consider our leadership as 
“power-with” instead of as “power-over.” For if “power-with,” 
why not “income-with” instead of “income-over’’? Power of any 
sort is broadly conditioned by and commensurate with wealth or 
income. Where wealth is distributed with such inequality as in 
America (2 per cent owning 40 per cent"), the ideal of a more equal- 
ized income presses harder on one’s sense of justice. When the phi- 
losopher looks at the industrial process as a whole, in which we are 
leaders, he cannot but feel and press the problem of distribution. 
If he comes to the emphasis in no other way, he will, as already inti- 
mated, come face to face with it in his modest réle of teacher. For 
men cannot deeply profit from teaching who have not reached a cer- 
tain level of economic security and freedom: books, travel, curiosity, 
reserve of energy, power of concentration—these are all functions 


t Willford I. King, “Wealth Distribution in the Continental United States,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, June, 1927. 
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of the standard of living, and they increase without limit as wealth 
increases. Freedom in every significant sense rises with wealth, de- 
clines with poverty. Little wonder that certain industrialists who 
are determined not to face such problems prefer to keep men deeply 
religious—Pittsburgh is a great seat of Calvinism !—so that freedom 
will mean some metaphysical quality of the will, the high-sounding 
attribution of which will keep workers contented while leaders 
achieve real freedom by getting and doing what they want. 

I press these considerations, not because I have a solution, but 
because I have no solution, because I know of no available solution, 
because we must, however, be about their solution. If leaders elect 
to be blind to what is visible, they will either lead their followers 
into the ditch or be thrown into the ditch by their followers. It is 
the possibility of the latter eventuation that introduces the new 
note of urgency into the contemporary problem of leadership. It is 
one thing to admit that one is ethically embarrassed when he asks 
himself why he should have more income than another man; but it 
is quite another thing to have the other man ask it—especially if he 
ask it in bellicose mood fortified by a new class-consciousness. As 
long as the question was asked merely by ourselves in morally sensi- 
tive moments, nothing had to be done—nothing more drastic, at 
least, than the giving of charity. But when others ask the question, 
the hour is past for charity—perhaps the hour is then past for justice 
also. Infuriation counsels too often only with revenge. 

Not only is the philosopher driven by his temperament and pro- 
fession to ask such questions, but he is forced to see that they are 
being asked now by determined men in the market-places of the 
world. Capitalistic security—which means concretely my salary and 
yours—may be maintained for a time against impotent doctrinaires 
by deportation; but it must be maintained at last—if maintained it 
is to be—by reasoning satisfactory to the common sense of rebellious 
men. Regardless of his interest, one is forced to see that when the 
capitalistic maxim “From each according to his ability, to each 
whatever he can get” is opposed by the socialistic maxim ‘From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his service,” or 
by the communistic maxim, “From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs,” one’s capitalistic conscience grows 
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uneasy at the comparison. The truth is that the maxim of capital- 
ism is a statement of power, not of right; whereas both the others 
at least undertake to orient economic facts with reference to ethical 
ends. 

With this invidious ethical comparison against us, does anyone 
suppose that the plight of our coal-miners, for instance—not to 
mention the worse plight of those in England—will remain finally 
accepted in a world which has in less than a dozen years seen labor 
unions grow from 13,000,000 to 46,000,000; seen half a dozen great 
capitalistic countries like France and England go politically social- 
istic; seen one of the greatest countries try communism openly, and 
against the combined hostility of the civilized world achieve, from 
their own point of view, a heartening measure of success? And does 
any wise leader suppose that blindly resisted change will come about 
peacefully in a world that in his own generation has engendered the 
thirst for blood and violence by killing off 10,000,000 men and that 
has justified in high place the principle of dictatorship in at least 
four great countries? 

In such a world and at such a time as this, distribution will not 
take care of itself and leave us and our world the same. That is 
certain. Attention, therefore, to production is not enough to justify 
our assumption and retention of leadership. We have done much as 
leaders in production; we shall perhaps do more. But we may do 
something about the matter of distribution, when once we have 
awakened to the philosophic sense of our job, the sense of whole- 
ness. But if our attempt to see industry and to see it whole is to 
content itself with half the whole—with efficient production—then 
the problem of distributing wealth and income must be taken care 
of on some other principle than that of insight. And force is the 
only alternative left. 

It is really pitiable—and not far from alarming—that there are 
in America today few, if any, industrial leaders who are thoroughly 
conscious of this side of the implications of their leadership. Our 
most eminent industrialists content themselves either on the one 
side with Mr. Mellon in “taking the world as they find it and follow- 
ing their consciences” or with Mr. Rockefeller on the other in build- 
ing a renown upon the basis of philanthropy. This situation must 
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presumably remain at the top until a consciousness of the problem 
begins to develop among leaders who have not yet reached the top. 
We all, I assume, know by heart the answer that capitalism gives 
to such questioning at this, when it condescends to give a fairer 
answer than deportation or the militia. But we shall find a better 
answer only in so far as we become thoroughly conscious of all sides 
of the problem of leadership. We shall reach this consciousness 
through cultivating our sense of the function of industry conceived 
as a whole in relation to life and society as a whole. When we see 
economic activity as the exploitation of nature for purposes of cul- 
tivating, and harmonizing, and satisfying the greatest desires of the 
greatest number, we shall see that they also serve the cause of free- 
dom who only stand and work. An economist has in a very recent 
book declared that “more and more there is a realization that the 
great problem of the years to come is not so much that of increasing 
material production as the wise use and better distribution of the 
wealth created. The mere production of wealth may not necessarily 
promote either prosperity or happiness, but its intelligent use may 
do both.’* When we, rising to his level, see clearly that freedom 
waits on wealth, we shall then study how conscious distribution of 
wealth may contribute more to human freedom and joy than does 
selfish haphazardness under the livery of fixed economic laws.? 


III 


But the moral of this philosophic aspect of industrial leadership 
will be reinforced if we turn now to the third condition of freedom— 
health. The difficulty of conscious social control of these means of 
freedom will also become clearer. The deficiency of present leader- 
ship will also grow upon us as we see how doctors as professional 
leaders are dealing with the distribution, so to say, of health. 

Health is in many senses the basic human good. So basic is it 
that democratizing tendencies will make themselves fruitful around 

*H. U. Faulkner, Economic History of the United States (Macmillan Co., 1928), 
p. 287. 

2 The downwriting of economic theory and the dramatic presentation of economic 
facts by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 


Capitalism is of genuine educational significance, whatever the cause espoused by the 
writer. 
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it, if anywhere. For even one who might think idly or complacently 
of the fact that with all our productive machinery so small a pro- 
portion of our people share in the ownership of our wealth, could 
not maintain his composure at so unequal a distribution of health. 
Well might he indeed shudder at the prospect. For neglect of public 
health carries a terrible private retribution; a small percentage of 
people cannot be permanently healthy in a diseased population. 
Money cannot buy complete immunity against prevailing infection: 
germs are great equalitarians. It can be replied in good faith that 
distribution of health does not wait upon distribution of wealth. 
It does not altogether, and yet it is quite idle to talk of the poor’s 
having as good a chance at health as the rich. The chance they do 
have comes, as we shall soon see, from the doctors’ undertaking as 
leaders what industrialists disavow—a backhanded equalizing of 
income if not of wealth. 

The reason that this relation is not obvious is that a grossly 
aristocratic philosophy applied to health so outrages our sense of 
justice that we have gone farther than we recognize in democratizing 
the means to health. To put it thus may serve to call attention to 
the precariousness of progress which goes on out of the know, not to 
say in the dark. There was a time when, since it was cheaper to get 
a new slave than to cure an ill one, death was welcomed as an eco- 
nomic asset, just as, still, excessive child-bearing may be the occa- 
sion for patriotic and religious encomiums upon the glory of mother- 
hood by those who profit from a cheap labor market. We have cer- 
tainly reached the stage, however, when neglect of human health 
seems a crime, if openly displayed. Heavy rationalization is neces- 
sary if such neglect is to be covered with a mantle of respectability. 
It is, however, an admittedly long step from this disreputability of 
health-neglect to a positive acceptance of robust health as a mini- 
mum duty of society to each humblest of its members. I do not 
speak here of the more subtle contributions to happiness that psy- 
chiatry may make as its gift to health. It will be time to talk of 
the psychological optimum when we are in closer range of the phys- 
iological minimum of health. 

There are today three agencies of hope as regards the health 
ideal: (1) industry itself; (2) public health agencies, governmental 
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and philanthropic; and (3) the medical profession. Something is be- 
ing done by each of these to produce this basic human good, i.e., 
to distribute or make accessible to all the knowledge, conditions of 
work, and therapeutic treatment that together condition health. 
Industry* itself has accepted a small stewardship here, though as 
yet less than 1 per cent of industrial plants in America maintain 
adequate medical service for employees. While government, par- 
ticularly in this country, has not yet seriously raised the question of 
old age and health insurance it has done something toward promot- 
ing accident insurance and has made substantial contributions 
through its public health administration.? The science of medicine 
has the world over, and most of all in America, made notable ad- 
vance in recent times. And the practice of medicine has not been 
without some progress, in spite of lagging far behind the scientific 
vanguard. It is in no spirit of belittling any of these agencies of 
progress that I go on to point out the common limitation of them all. 
All alike have suffered from failing to rise from the charity-level to 
the justice-level in dealing with health: consider the industrialist 
who looks after the health of employees primarily because he thus 
safeguards and increases production, not of their health, but of his 
wealth; consider the doctor who treats only the well-to-do or the 
newspaper poor; consider government that concerns itself with pub- 
lic health because it fears the next election rather than because it 
considers it a basic right of all citizens to be well. The root dif- 
ficulty covered above by the contrast between justice and charity 
will appear if we center further discussion of health around the 
medical profession. Though as a profession doctors claim to put 
service above income, their leadership suffers from the same lop- 
sidedness as does the leadership of those who ignore the problem of 
distribution in admitted preoccupation with the production of 
wealth. Considering all the circumstances I do not deny that it is 
a tribute to the humanity of medical men that health is as widely 
distributed as it is, as in a sense it must also be admitted as a tribute 


tJ. D. Hackett, Health Maintenance in Industry (A. W. Shaw & Co., 1927). 
2 Robert D. Leigh, Health Administration in the United States (Harper & Bros., 
1927). 
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to industrialists that more people are not ground to the very dust 
in economic competition. But let us appraise rather than praise. 

The medical profession attempts to carry single-handed and in 
the dark a burden that is heavy enough if borne by all civilized 
men in the light. They attempt, in a society of great economic in- 
equality, to arrange sub rosa in the name of health a redistribution 
of wealth. They do this by charging, more or less surreptitiously 
and less or more apologetically, differential fees. They charge the 
wealthy heavy fees in order to do for the poor without fees what 
they do for the middle class for just fees. At least this is the theory. 
In practice, it is commonly felt that the fees for the middle class 
suffer inflation by too close association with the upper fees—the 
doctor does his middle-class patients the American honor of “‘keep- 
ing them up with the Joneses’”—and so, as commonly reported, the 
wealthy and the quite poor get the most adequate medical attention 
in America. This is a difficult matter, and many points are confess- 
edly confused. But one point seems clear. And that is that since 
the medical profession must in self-defense undertake the social 
philosopher’s job of more or less equalizing wealth—for the industri- 
al community will not suffer them to neglect the health of those to 
whom it itself denies more than a charity wage—medical men ought 
to accept the philosophic responsibility of thinking in the largest 
possible way about what they are doing, they ought to become self- 
conscious leaders of social policy. They ought not to “see red” at 
the mere mention of the socialization of medicine. They ought not 
to resent the community’s interest in, and criticism of, the principles 
whereby they set about a job for which they get no training in the 
medical schools. They ought to welcome industry’s selfish and gov- 
ernment’s feeble efforts to help them deal in some organized way 
with a problem that baffles private dabbling and will tax to the limit 
organizational ingenuity and resources. I boldly say ought, for after 
all the health of a people is more important than the pride or preju- 
dice or purse of a professional class. 

Let the foregoing stand as a statement of ideals. The facts are 
that no captain of industry fights harder or more blindly against 
what he thinks a socialistic menace to his private business than do 
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modern doctors as a class against any socializing tendencies in the 
dispensation of medicine.* They prefer to keep health on the same 
capitalistic basis as industrialists do wealth; and—I hazard—for the 
same, or similar, reasons. The doctor prefers to handle privately as 
charity—however expensive or trying or socially irresponsible—the 
health of what may turn out to be the majority of our people. He 
really ought not be allowed to sacrifice himself thus upon the high 
altar of sacrificial service. 

The doctor has thrust upon him the difficult problem of distribu- 
tion. He cannot deal with it frankly because he inherits along with 
the problem the current prejudice against co-operative endeavor. 
But he cannot ignore it, for he belongs to a profession that has to 
espouse a higher-sounding motto than the one that reads “business 
is business.” The doctors are eminent leaders in an eminent cause. 
We can see their weakness without affixing blame. The moral seems 
clear: there are no master leaders able to assume the master burden 
of how men may achieve freedom through distribution of the means 
thereunto—the means of health, of wealth, and of wisdom. In the 
absence of gods-become-men, we must become “men like gods,” 
distributing this burden of leadership and taking each his share in 
proportion to his ability and pretension as leader. The theologian 
has kept our treasures in heaven too long. The philosopher has kept 
them in his head long enough. Now comes the turn of earth and 
men. But since the philosopher cannot—alas!—become a captain 
of industry, industrial leaders must grow philosophic. For until eco- 
nomic means and ethical ends get together, mankind will not be 
happy, nor the cities of men be at peace. 

T. V. SMITH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t That there are notable exceptions to this stricture can be seen, for example, by 
reading Dr. Joseph Collins’ fine article in Harper’s for July, 1928. 
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MEXICAN COLONIES IN CHICAGO" 


recently immigrated to northern cities are of general inter- 

est to the social workers who are dealing with them. While 
it is possible here only to set out some aspects of the situation in 
one city, it is believed that Chicago is typical of rather a large 
region. 

St. Louis is a distributing point for Mexicans in southern Illinois, 
and Mexicans are found in the steel mills and on the railroads 
throughout the entire state. No attempts will be made, however, 
to determine exactly the total number in Illinois nor the proportion 
of the whole that are in Chicago, but some estimates will be useful. 

Mexicans began coming into Illinois in the first half of the last 
century, for the census of 1850 found 30 living in this state; but the 
numbers increased very slowly for more than fifty years, reaching 
only 156 in 1900. This, however, had become 672 in 1910 and then 
suddenly reached 3,854 in 1920. 

The reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration like- 
wise show few Mexican immigrants giving Illinois as their future 
state of residence when they entered the United States before 1909. 
Probably a large percentage of those crossing the border prior to 
1916 had not even heard of the state of Illinois. It was only when 
northern industries began going south for laborers and when the 
Mexicans found work in Illinois satisfactory that laborers passed 
the word along to their countrymen at home. Then the immigra- 
tion inspectors began to record Mexicans destined to Illinois in ap- 
preciable numbers. After 1920, and especially after 1923, the num- 
bers increased substantially. Thus the Commissioner-General re- 
ported 133 Mexican immigrants coming to Illinois in 1920; 204 in 
1921; 116 in 1922; 319 in 1923; 854 in 1924; 703 in 1925; 1,056 in 
1926; and 1,960 in 1927. That is, from 1920 to 1927, 5,345 Mexican 


[T= conditions surrounding the lives of Mexicans who have 


t The following pages contain material obtained by the Immigrants’ Protective 
League as a result of a joint inquiry undertaken by the League and the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago. 
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immigrants at the time of their admission gave Illinois as their in- 
tended residence. 

These figures, however, cannot be assumed to constitute the 
permanent Mexican population of the state. There is great move- 
ment from state to state which only the census figures can measure. 
There is also the movement back to Mexico, which is recorded at 
the ports of departure. Thus in 1918, 187 returned; in 1919, 343; 
in 1920, 68; in 1921, 36; in the years 1922-27 the numbers were 
never greater than 39 at a time, but there were some Mexican emi- 
grants from Illinois noted every year. 

If the available figures were correct, Illinois would have a Mexi- 
can population of 9,132. This figure is, however, very inaccurate 
and undoubtedly too small; for experience has shown that a small 
percentage of the Mexicans coming to Chicago come directly from 
the port of entry. It should be noted that Texas gets twenty-one 
times as many Mexicans as does Illinois according to the destina- 
tion as given at the Mexican border. But many Mexicans after en- 
tering Texas, California, or Arizona find their way to other states. 
It is also true that a depression finds many who leave an industrial 
state in search of work elsewhere. Moreover, a large percentage of 
the Mexican immigrants are single men, and for that reason they 
have great mobility. 

It will be recalled that in 1919 there was an unusual industrial 
development in the North. Labor was scarce and wages high as a 
result of the war, and the Mexicans were quick to respond. There 
had been enough Mexicans here before and during the war to have 
given the newcomers an introduction to Illinois industries. When 
the demand came for more laborers in 1919, Mexicans answered the 
call, and since 1909 Illinois has ranked between thirteenth and third 
place among the states in the number of Mexicans admitted by the 
Bureau of Immigration. From 1919 through 1921 the rank varied, 
but since 1922 the place of Illinois has been steadily raised. This no 
doubt is partly due to letters from friends and relatives writing of 
work and living conditions in Illinois. Illinois now ranks as the 
fourth state in the number of Mexicans admitted. Texas far out- 
distances all other states, followed by California, Arizona, and then 
Illinois. As the Mexican colony in Illinois increases, many come di- 
rectly here without stopping on their way. 
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As to the number in Chicago, it appears that in 1920 the census 
showed this as twelfth among the cities of the United States in the 
number of Mexican inhabitants. These cities in order were: San 
Antonio, with a Mexican population of 28,477; Los Angeles, with 
21,653; Houston, with 3,953; Fort Worth, with 3,831; San Fran- 
cisco, with 3,810; New York, with 2,572; Dallas, with 2,295; Kansas 
City, Kansas, with 2,043; Kansas City, Missouri, with 1,920; Den- 
ver, with 1,418; New Orleans, with 1,306, and finally Chicago, with 
1,224. 

It is in the Texas cities that the largest proportion of Mexicans 
is found. The Mexican is, in fact, practically the only immigrant 
found in Texas cities, while in Chicago the Mexicans constituted 
only o.2 per cent of the foreign-born population. 

The inadequacy of the statistical data on this subject is apparent. 
The census numbers and percentages are available only at long in- 
tervals, so that it is necessary to go into the field if one wishes a 
clear picture of the northern Mexican of today. This would also give 
an opportunity to find out something of his background in Mexico 
and of his experiences in the United States before coming to Chicago. 


THE NATIVE ENVIRONMENT OF CHICAGO MEXICANS 


To obtain the facts regarding their early home environment an 
examination was made of the individual records of 1,319 Chicago 
Mexicans. Of these, 1,151 were registered with the Immigrants’ 
Protective League, and 168 with the Mexican Consul. Four Mexican 
states, Michoacan, Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Zacatecas, sent more 
than 61 per cent of the Mexicans registered with these two agencies. 
This seems to be a fair sample of Chicago Mexicans, for both the 
Immigrants’ Protective League and the Mexican Consul deal with 
Mexicans from the entire city. It is interesting to note that when a 
similar count was made of a sample month (April, 1924) by the 
United States Immigration Service, these four Mexican states fur- 
nished 54 per cent of the Mexican immigrants entering the United 
States at Mexican border ports.? 


Fourteenth Census, United States, II, 731. 

2 Districts Nos. 22, 24, and 31. See U.S. Department of Labor, The Racial Prob- 
lems Involved in Immigration from Latin America and the West Indies to the United 
States, a report submitted by Robert F. Foerster (Washington, 1925), p. 51. 
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The four states mentioned, Michoacan, Jalisco, Guanajuato, and 
Zacatecas, are the most thickly populated states in the Mexican 
Republic, comprising 25 per cent of the total population of the 
country. According to the 1910 census,’ Michoacan had at that 
time a population of 991,880, with 16.93 inhabitants per square 
kilometer; Jalisco had 1,208,855, with 13.93 per square kilometer; 
Guanajuato had 1,081,651, with 38.14 per square kilometer; Zaca- 
tecas had 477,556, with 7.53 per square kilometer. 

On the central plateau the climate is temperate with no killing 
frost. It is this section that is known as the granary of Mexico. 
Here are grown green corn, wheat, oats. On the Pacific coastal plain 
the climate is warmer, and here grow sugar cane, rice, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, beans, peanuts, and the native plant guayule, from 
which rubber is extracted. The maguey is also a large agricultural 
product in this region. It is this plant which furnishes the juice 
known as agua miel de maguey, which, if allowed to ferment, quickly 
produces aguardiente, or may be distilled into alcohol known as 
teguila. This teguila takes its name from the town of Teguila in the 
state of Guanajuato. Here are found woods of importance. Practi- 
cally all the wood used for building purposes in Mexico City comes 
from this region. The important barks known as cascalote, palo colo- 
rado, huamuchel, and timble, from which is extracted the substance 
for the tanning of hides, are found in this region. The Indians know 
and use many of the native herbs for medical purposes. 

This section is largely agricultural, although stock-raising and 
mining are also important. This is not a ranch country, but many 
head of sheep and goats are raised. The meat is consumed by the 
region, but the hides and wool are exported. 

Zacatecas is the richest of these states in mineral deposits. The 
mining in Mexico, except that done on a small scale by the Indians 
in their mountain retreats, is in the hands of large American, Ger- 
man, or English companies. There are some Mexican stockholders 
in these companies, but the general management is in the hands of 
foreigners. The miners are native Mexicans. They consider them- 

* Mexico, Direccién General de Estadfstica, Divisién Territorial de los Estados 


Unidos Mexicanos (Correspondiente.al Censo de 1910), México, 1912-18, Michoacan, 
p. 7; Jalisco, p. 5; Guanajuato, p. 6; Zacatecas, p. 5. 
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selves well paid for the work. Besides gold and silver, there are 
mined copper, lead, iron, mercury, salt, and anthracite. Many of the 
mineral deposits in these states are still unworked on account of lack 
of transportation facilities. 

This region is well drained and watered by the many rivers and 
lakes which are formed by the irregular mountainous surface of the 
country. The Pacific coast line is so regular that it furnishes no sea- 
ports of importance. Railroads connect most of the principal cen- 
ters, but there is much territory with no rail communication. There 
are electric street cars in the larger cities and mule cars connecting 
many of the smaller towns. 

The principal cities in the four states of emigration are Guada- 
lajara,' with a population of 119,468; Leon, with 57,722; Morelia, 
with 40,042; and Zacatecas, with 25,900. The natives of Guadala- 
jara are called Tapatios by other Mexicans. The women are con- 
sidered especially beautiful, largely on account of fair skin and well- 
developed physique. These women also have a reputation of being 
great fighters. The Guadalajara Mexicans call this quality valor, but 
other Mexicans describe them as brava, which has more of the sig- 
nificance of ‘“‘untamed.”’ The early Spaniards who settled in this 
region were from Andalusia, which would add dark rather than light 
coloring, as southern Spain was largely mixed with Moorish blood 
at that time. The climate may have done something in influencing 
the light skins. The Napoleonic soldiers who occupied the territory 
at the time of, and after, the reign of Maximilian in Mexico may 
also have added a fair strain in the coloring of at least a part of the 
population. 

This is not a region of cities. Most of the population live on 
small farms, where they work their own land and tend their own 
flocks. There were in 1910 but seventy-six cities and towns of over 
4,000 population in the entire region. 

The altitude of this region varies from sea-level to the snow- 
capped volcano of Colima, which rises 4,378 meters above sea-level. 
Most of the inhabited portion, however, is from 1,000 to 2,500 meters 
above sea-level. 


t See Mexico, Direccién General de Estad{stica, Divisién Territorial de los Estados 
Unidos Mexicanos (Correspondiente al Censo de 1910), pp. 5-12. 
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The education of the people of this region has made rapid strides 
since the 1910 census, but as this contains the last authoritative 
published data, its figures are given for purposes of comparison. In 
the four states of emigration 18.5 per cent of the total population 
could read and write, and 3.6 per cent could read only; of those over 
twelve years of age, 46.7 per cent could neither read nor write. In 
the United States the total number of persons over ten years of age 
returned as illiterate was only 7.7 per cent of the population. In 
both Mexico and the United States illiteracy has been declining, but 
apparently much less rapidly in the Mexican states referred to than 
in the United States taken as a whole. 

The families which come to Chicago generally give as their rea- 
son for leaving Mexico the unsettled conditions there that make 
work scarce. Some say that although they own their own small 
farms in Mexico, they can never be sure of a harvest because the 
soldiers or rebels are likely to come at any time and help themselves. 
Many young men come just for adventure. They hear of work and 
prosperity and set out to seek their fortunes in the United States. 
Nearly everyone expects to return to his tierra some day. 


ROUTES TAKEN BY MEXICANS IN REACHING CHICAGO 


The routes used by Mexicans in reaching Chicago are quite 
varied. Many of those who eventually come here have no intention 
of doing so when they leave their native homes, and the routes they 
take may be roughly classified with reference to the ways in which 
they come here as follows: 

1. Those who have been brought directly by industrial organ- 
izations. 

2. Those who have worked their way north in easy stages, pass- 
ing from one job to another or from one division of the railroads to 
another. 

3. Those who have come directly to Chicago upon the advice of 
others who were there or had been there. 

4. Those who have been shipped to Michigan, Wisconsin, or 
Northern Minnesota by the sugar companies and have chosen to 
stay in the North rather than to return to their homes in Texas. 

5. Unincumbered male adults who have no ties in the United 
States and are out seeking adventure and wish to see the country; 
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they go wherever there seems to be an opportunity for work. Many 
of this class have been working in various states in all sections of the 
country. They may have tried cotton farming or picking in Texas, 
packing-house or cotton-compress work, railroad-track work in 
Kansas or Missouri, mining in Colorado, dock work in New York, 
shipyards work in New Jersey, steel-mills employment in Pennsyl- 
vania, and finally they have come to Chicago. Here, perhaps they 
become located permanently and perhaps they ship out with the 
first slackness in industry to a new location and a new job anywhere 
in the United States. 

While this indicates the extent of the territory covered by Mexi- 
cans in reaching Chicago, it must be stated that by far the largest 
numbers are attracted to Chicago by promise or hope of work on 
the railroads, in the steel mills, or packing houses; or they are the 
backwater from the beet sugar immigration. The beet sugar com- 
panies continue to import Mexicans every season, and those who so 
desire remain in the North, coming either to Chicago or to some 
other northern city. The Illinois Steel Mills imported a group first 
in 1923 from Fort Worth, Texas. Before that, a few had found their 
way into the steel mills. The railroads continue to import Mexicans 
even today. Not many come to Chicago directly, but work first for 
the same or other railroads at various points in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and Iowa. 

The Mexicans in Chicago have entered the United States at El 
Paso, perhaps a few at Eagle Pass; but by far the largest number 
uses Laredo, Texas, as their port of entry. 


THE NEW HOMES IN CHICAGO 


The Mexicans who have settled in Chicago live for the most 
part either in suburban railroad camps or in well-defined urban 
colonies. The camps shelter perhaps 10 per cent of the total group, 
but they present special problems and cannot be considered in this 
paper. The most important colonies are those that may be described 
as the Hull-House colony, the University of Chicago Settlement 
colony, and the South Chicago colony. In addition there are other 
groups not so definitely concentrated, scattered in small settlements 
near the important ones. 

The largest of the colonies is the one on the West Side near Hull- 
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House. Whatever the total Mexican population of Chicago may be, 
it is safe to say that about one-fourth of the total, or perhaps 2,500 
Mexicans, are living near Hull-House. The schools in this neighbor- 
hood report an enrolment of 672 Mexican children, of whom 143 
are in the St. Francis School, 105 in the Dante School, 97 in the 
Foster, 88 in the Goodrich, 87 in the Dore, 76 in the Garfield, 62 in 
the Jackson, and 14 in the Guardian Angels. 

This neighborhood is one of the oldest and perhaps one of the 
poorest in Chicago. For the past fifty years it has been receiving 
newly arrived immigrants, and at present the Mexicans constitute 
the bulk of the new arrivals. It is here that they find low rents, em- 
ployment agencies, nearness to work and to other Mexicans. 

The Hull-House residents report the first contact with a Mexican 
family more than twenty years ago. This family came from Mexico 
to the St. Louis World’s Fair, where the father was an exhibitor of 
feather work. From St. Louis they went to Boston and after a short 
time came to Chicago. The young child in the family was enrolled 
in the Hull-House kindergarten. The members of this family served 
as interpreters later when the general Mexican immigration reached 
Chicago. All the children in this family are home-owners in Chicago 
now. 

The University of Chicago Settlement colony is younger than 
that near Hull-House. When the first Mexicans found their way to 
the district, the Settlement residents, who suddenly discovered their 
new neighbors after the war in 1919, do not know. A year later, 
Swift & Company had 97 Mexican names on their pay-roll. The 
neighborhood now comprises perhaps an eighth of the Mexican pop- 
ulation, probably about 1,200 people. This estimate is based largely 
on reports from the packing companies and allied industries. The 
Armour Packing Company reported 400 Mexican men in their em- 
ploy; Swift & Company, 217; the Wilson Packing Company, 94; 
and the Chicago Belt Line Railway, 186. This makes a total of 897 
Mexican men. 

The schools in the neighborhood—the Seward, the Hamline, the 
Graham, and the Hendricks—report only 224 Mexican children en- 
rolled. This is an indication of the large number of single men work- 
ing in this section. Of course some of the men working for these in- 
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dustries may not live in this section. In general, however, in this 
neighborhood the proportion is about four men to one school child, 
when under normal conditions three school children to one man is 
considered the average. 

The Mexican colony of South Chicago, which has been estimated 
at 2,600 people, is the newest of the three. It began in 1923, when, 
European immigration having been cut off by the Quota Act, the 
steel mills found it necessary to employ the first gang of Mexican 
laborers. Before that time a few had worked in the mills, but there 
was no colony. Practically all the men in South Chicago work in the 
steel mills, the machine shops, and for the railroads. The local 
schools report an enrolment of 414 Mexican children, of whom the 
largest number, 229, are in the J. N. Thorp School; 74 in the Bright; 
46 in the Sullivan; 35 in the Marsh; and very small numbers in the 
Phil Sheridan, the Taylor, the Warren, and the St. Kevins. 

Besides these neighborhoods there are several smaller and less 
well-defined Mexican colonies. West from the Hull-House neighbor- 
hood, for example, is a scattered group who are now found as far 
west as Ashland Avenue. Many of these are the families who for- 
merly lived close to Hull-House and who as they found employment 
moved to better quarters. The Smyth, Riis, Rogers, Jefferson, Mc- 
Laren, Clarke, Cooper, Whittier, Froebel, Pickard, and Lawson 
schools enrol these Mexican children. 

There is also a group of Mexicans on Chicago Avenue and Clark 
Street in the vicinity of Illinois and Wells streets. These, for the 
most part, are single men and are employed in the large hotels in 
the Loop as kitchen helpers or “bus boys.’”’ The Ogden School re- 
ports only eight Mexican children enrolled. 

In connection with the employment offices on Madison and 
Clark streets there has developed a series of rooming- and boarding- 
houses that cater especially to the unemployed Mexicans, a con- 


stantly shifting group the size of which varies with the demand for 


laborers. 

From Thirty-seventh to Thirty-ninth streets on Kedzie Avenue 
especially, but scattered from Western Avenue to Central Park 
Avenue, there is also a community of Mexicans—largely the em- 
ployees of the Crane Company. In many ways these are the most 
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desirable blocks in which Mexican laborers live. The school children 
are served by the Davis School, which reports 86 Mexican children 
enrolled. 

In the blocks bounded by Western Avenue, Robey Street, Eight- 
eenth Street, and Twenty-second Street there is another group of 
Mexican homes with a school enrolment of twenty-two in the Pick- 
ard, Froebel, and Whittier schools. 

Near the corner of Grand and Western avenues there is also a 
group of Mexicans. These, for the most part, are employed by the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company. Mitchell School reports 
nine Mexican children enrolled in that school. 

East of the Stockyards there are two groups of Mexicans: one 
in the neighborhood bounded by Wentworth, Halsted, Forty-first, 
and Forty-seventh streets, and served by the Graham and Hendricks 
schools; the other, also between Halsted and Wentworth, from 
Archer Avenue to Twenty-sixth Place. The children living here at- 
tend the Haines, Ward, Drake, or Mark Sheridan schools. The men 
in this colony work especially for the Omaha Packing Company and 
the Peanut Specialty Company. 

Near Eighteenth and Jefferson streets there are Mexican homes 
scattered through one or two blocks. These men are largely em- 
ployed by the Burlington Railroad Company. The children attend 
the Swing School. 

On Ogden Avenue between Harrison and Van Buren, also on 
Winchester Avenue near Ogden Avenue, there are a few scattered 
Mexican residents. These are largely single men. No Mexican chil- 
dren were found to have enrolled in the Irving School. 

The most prosperous Chicago Mexicans live in desirable homes 
in more desirable neighborhoods. One of these neighborhoods is con- 
fined in the triangle made by Clybourn Avenue, Fullerton Avenue, 
and Halsted Street, and the other is in the vicinity of the Elevated 
station on Wilson Avenue. Arnold, Knickerbocker, and Agassiz 
schools serve the Mexicans in this district. The men living here have 
professions or are employed as clerks in the export departments of 
Montgomery Ward Company, Walter Field Company, Bauer & Black, 
Pepsodent, Wrigley, Hibbard-Spencer-Bartlett Company, or A. 
Stein Company. According to the estimate of the Mexican Consul’s 
office there are more than four hundred young Mexicans employed 
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as clerks and office assistants with Chicago firms. There is also a 
class of skilled or semiskilled workmen employed in the Stewart 
Electric, the International Harvester Company, the Victor X-Ray 
Corporation, and the Western Electric Company. There are two 
Mexican cartoonists on the staff of the Daily News. There are about 
ten Mexican doctors and dentists practicing in Chicago. There is a 
Mexican teaching Spanish in Crane College. 


EMPLOYMENT 


With reference to employment it should be said that a great 
many of the Mexicans who live near Hull-House are recent arrivals 
and are out of work except at the best season of employment. Many 
of the Mexican families go to the beet fields of Michigan and Minne- 
sota, and instead of returning to their southern homes at the close 
of the season, come to Chicago. They seldom have enough for a 
period of idleness, and work is always scarce in the winter. The first 
winter here is a hard one. Those already established lend a neighbor- 
ly hand and do all they can to alleviate the suffering. The cold 
weather adds to the suffering, for the supply of clothing, bedding, 
and furniture is very meager. The Mexican Consul tried to prevent 
this suffering during the winter of 1928 by inserting a notice in the 
chief Mexican papers warning the people not to come to Chicago in 
the winter expecting to find work. Many, however, did not see this 
notice. Most of those who have work are at the Illinois Central 
freight house, the beading factories on Roosevelt Road, at the 
Cracker Jack factory, other candy factories, and at the hotels in the 
Loop. All this work is irregular, and during periods of depression 
many of the Mexicans lose their places. 

The Mexicans are establishing accounts at various banks. The 
Mexicans in the Hull-House neighborhood particularly favor the 
Atlas State Bank, which opened a Spanish department in October, 
1927, with a Mexican from Michoacan in charge. He reports about 
600 Mexican depositors, most of whom have savings accounts, and 
about 400 other Mexican customers who come in largely to buy 
New York drafts to send to Mexico. Depositors are given this 
service free, but others pay the usual fee for the drafts, and the 
bank furnishes addressed envelopes in which the drafts may be 
mailed. An employee of the bank reported that one Mexican family 
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returned from the Michigan beet fields last winter and made a de- 
posit of $800, the amount that the mother, father, and three chil- 
dren cleared by their summer’s work. This is believed to be the 
largest Mexican deposit, for generally the savings from the beet 
work are much less; but the average amount of these bank accounts 
is $600. 

In another Halsted Street bank there is no Spanish department, 
and the officers do not think that the Mexican business is sufficient 
to warrant the establishment of one, but there are several Mexicans 
in the Christmas Club of this bank. They report several Mexican 
depositors with balance building accounts, but the great number of 
their Mexican depositors do not build balances. They sell New York 
drafts to Mexicans, charging the usual fees. 

Still another bank on Halsted Street has in charge of its Spanish 
department a man who came from Argentina two years ago, hav- 
ing been educated in Spanish in the schools of Buenos Aires. This 
bank states that the number of Mexican accounts reaches eighty 
during the summer. Many of the Mexican depositors in this bank 
live in box cars on railroad sidings. These box cars are moved about 
as work demands; the Mexicans, therefore, have no permanent 
mail addresses. The bank has established the custom of supplying 
their customers with envelopes addressed to the bank. The Mexi- 
cans write their names on these envelopes and inclose them when 
writing to their families and friends in Mexico. These letters are 
then held at the bank until called for by their owners. 

As to the relation of the Mexicans to business enterprises, it may 
be noted that there are near Hull-House fourteen restaurants, five 
pool halls, five grocery stores, one barber-shop, one shoemaker, four 
bakeries, one meat market, one print shop, two sign-painter shops, 
one photograph gallery, one tailor shop, and one music shop, owned 
and operated by Mexicans. These are all on a small scale. The 
other neighborhoods have similar business enterprises, but not so 
numerous as in the Hull-House neighborhoods. South Chicago adds 
a drug store to the list of business activities. 

In the University of Chicago Settlement district the railroads 
and the Packing companies furnish work for the Mexicans. When 
any of these industries reduces labor, it is the Mexican who suffers 
most. They are the last to arrive and the first to be laid off. The 
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Mexicans who have been here through more than one winter have 
learned to save money for the slack time. The Peoples Stockyards 
Bank reported more than 1,000 Mexican depositors; and the bank 
across the street, the Depositors State Bank, reported 150 Mexican 
depositors. The packing companies hire their own men, as do most 
of the railroads in the neighborhood. There were formerly two labor 
agencies on Halsted Street, but both went out of business during 
the industrial depression of the winter of 1928. 

The South Chicago Mexicans are largely employed by the steel 
mills: Each mill has its own employment office. Men are employed 
and given work numbers. The Mexicans have a custom of selling or 
lending these numbers to other Mexicans when they wish to leave 
the work. Sometimes they sell the numbers outright, and again they 
charge a fee for their use while the rightful owner makes a trip to 
Mexico or tries his luck in other employment. The foremen do not 
seem to be aware of this practice. Perhaps all the Mexicans look 
alike to them. When it is necessary to check on the Mexican’s work 
record, his assumed name must be known. When Mexicans get into 
trouble, they give the names under which they are employed, and 
not their own names. 

The hours of work in the steel mills are as follows: In the Illinois 
Steel Mills, laborers work from seven in the morning to five-thirty 
in the afternoon; others work in shifts from eleven at night to seven 
the next morning, seven in the morning to three in the afternoon, 
and three in the afternoon to eleven at night. In the Wisconsin 
Steel Mills all men work eight hours per day. Their shifts are from 
2 P.M. tO 10 P.M.; 10 P.M. to'6 A.M.; 6 A.M. to 2 P.M. Both these mills 
change shifts every week. 

Wages of the Mexicans in the steel industries vary from 423 
cents per hour for a ten-hour day for common laborers to 54 cents 
per hour for an eight-hour day with a Saturday half-holiday received 
by molders. When mills lay off for long periods the men generally 
ship out for somewhere else. A few who have families provide for 
unemployment by saving during employment. Generally the men 
do not bring their families until they have a regular job. The Illinois 
Steel Mills have what is known as a Good Fellows’ Club. The em- 
ployees pay a small weekly fee which entitles them to borrow money 
from the club or to be taken care of in case of necessity. All em- 
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ployees are of course protected by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The Company also fosters a group insurance policy whereby 
the employees receive a death benefit by the payment of a small 
weekly premium. 

SCHOOLS AND RECREATION 

Reference has already been made to the schools attended by 
Mexican children, and Table I shows the enrolment of some of the 
Mexican children in the schools by grades. Not all the schools re- 
ported their Mexican enrolment by grades, and the table serves 
only as a general indication of the grade distribution. Table I shows 
the location of the schools enrolling Mexican children and the num- 
ber of Mexican children enrolled in each. The large number of chil- 
dren in the first grade shows, as has been stated before, that many 
of the families have only young children and that many others are 
just beginning their study of English. It is generally the single men 
or families with one or two children who come to Illinois. 

The number in the open-window rooms is a possible indication 
of the poor economic status of the Mexican families here. When pay 
is low, work irregular, and living quarters poor and crowded with 
little or no sunshine, it follows that the children’s physical condition 
will suffer. 

The number of Mexican children in the eighth grade seems quite 
creditable, since most of these children are well beyond the compul- 
sory education law requirements as to age, and the economic condi- 
tion of many of the families is such that it is a real sacrifice to keep 
the children in school rather than to allow them to take jobs. 

The number enrolled in Catholic schools is 162, or 9.8 per cent 
of the total enrolment in elementary schools. 

While the school enrolment shows concentration in the Hull- 
House, the University of Chicago Settlement, and the South Chicago 
neighborhoods, it is interesting to note that the families are moving 
west and north into better houses and more desirable neighborhoods. 
They are in fact found as far north as the three thousand block on 
Seminary and as far west as Trumbull Avenue. 

Recreation for the Hull-House neighborhood is limited almost 
entirely to that provided by Hull-House and the Firman House 
Settlement. The two parks in the neighborhood report that the 
Mexicans have not begun to take part in their activities, except that 
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at Stanford Park the Azteca Club, organized at Hull-House, uses the 
gymnasium one night a week. 

Recreation at Hull-House consists of parties for the English 
classes, a club of neighborhood families which meets weekly, a club 
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* The grade known as “Special” in the Chicago Schools registers children who are border-line cases. 
+ Eighth combined with seventh grade. 
for small boys, a few little girls in the Doll Club, and a few children 
in the Friday afternoon play hour. There are two active clubs of 
young men. One, the Cuauhatemoc, rents a room in the Boys’ Club. 
The other, Azteca, has its own orchestra. These clubs give dances 
in Bowen Hall to which they charge a small admission fee. There 
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is considerable rivalry between these two clubs for the use of Bowen 


Hall on the most desirables dates (Saturdays and holidays). Other 
Mexican groups who meet elsewhere use the halls and theater for 
special functions. 

The Hull-House branch of the public library reports Mexican 
children and adults drawing books from the library. The Mexicans 
are said to take very good care of the books and always to be prompt 
in returning them. 

The Banda Mexicana de Chicago has its headquarters in the 
Hull-House neighborhood, as has also a Mexican orchestra. The 
band, which is uniformed, has been organized for several months 
and gave its first public performance last May at a West Side park. 
The orchestra makes records for two phonograph companies. 

The University of Chicago Settlement neighborhood is poorly 
organized for recreation. The Settlement is trying very hard to be 
neighborly, but with no Spanish-speaking worker, they have been 
unable to reach many of the Mexican women and children. In 1927 
there was a good group of the young men coming to the Settlement, 
but they no longer come. There is one English night class of men. 
While the mothers take the children to the park to play in the sum- 
mer, they have not been interested in the organized activities of the 
park. The nearest Spanish-speaking priest is at St. Francis Church, 
Twelfth Street and Newberry Avenue. 

The Polish have perhaps been influential in preventing the Mexi- 
cans from settling in the Stockyards community. The Polish prop- 
erty-owners advanced the rents when the Mexicans first began to 
come. A park director said that the Mexicans were forced to come 
in gangs to the shower baths, but they came anyway. Now there 
seems to be an agreement between them and the Poles that the 
baths are to be used by the former from Monday through Friday, 
but that they are to be left to the Poles on Saturday. The Mexicans 
in this park take 5,000 baths per month in the winter and more in 
the summer; 1,000 in the winter are taken by women. 

One public school reported that there were frequent fights be- 
tween the Mexican and Polish children, but that the situation was 
not serious and was perhaps only the ordinary reaction against new- 
comers. The principal reported that the Mexicans were well able to 
keep up with the Slavs in their school work. Conflicts between the 
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Mexicans and Poles in the use of the Settlement gymnasium were 
also reported; and chiefly because of this conflict the young Mexican 
men were said to have almost ceased coming to the Settlement. 

The branch library reports one Mexican adult and eight children 
drawing books from the library. There is one Mexican child play- 
ing a banjo in the school orchestra. 

The recreation of the South Chicago colony is largely left to its 
own organization. The Bessemer Park official reported that the 
Mexicans, mostly adults, were using the shower baths at the rate of 
fifteen per day in the winter and about seventy-five per day in the 
summer. The Independence Day celebration of the Mexicans at the 
park was said by the park authorities to have been a very orderly 
affair. A Spanish play was also scheduled. Few Mexican children had 
taken part in any of the organized activities of the park, probably 
because it was too far from their homes, but the librarian reported 
that there were about fifty children and ten adult Mexicans draw- 
ing books from the library. 

The officials of Russell Square, South Chicago, reported only a 
very few families taking baths there during the summer and a few 
children on the playgrounds. — 

South Chicago Community Center, on Brandon Avenue, made a 
census of the neighorhood between Eighty-sixth and Ninety-third 
streets, from Houston Avenue to the lake, just a year ago, and found 
847 Mexicans. Along with thirty other nationalities they are said 
to take part in all settlement activities. 

Neighborhood House, on Buffalo Avenue, reported 18 Mexican 
children enrolled in the children’s club activities; and Friendship 
Center, on Houston Avenue, reported that a few Mexican mothers 
were bringing their babies to the child welfare station at the center. 
The Mexicans are also associated with the church activities of the 
center, which is used by the Mexican Methodist church. 

Friendship Center and the Young Men’s Christian Association 
conduct a joint English class for the Mexican men, and this is com- 
posed largely of Mexican Methodists; but the Association seems to 
have made no general recreational program for the Mexicans in 
South Chicago, though they have six Mexican boys working for the 
bowling alley who have rooms on the top floor of the “Y” building. 
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HOUSING 


The housing for all in the Hull-House neighborhood is very poor. 
The buildings are old, very crowded, and kept in poor repair. The 
Mexicans live in the poorest houses in the neighborhood. They are 
nearly always to be found in the rear houses, in the basement, or 
the most undesirable part of the buildings. These dilapidated 
houses are dreary homes for the newly arriving immigrants. The 
families also complain of the rats in these houses. Some families 
have been known to sleep with guns under the bed to shoot rats in 
the night. There is very little play space, and the smoke keeps the 
sunshine from penetrating. Many of the young children are found 
to have rickets, especially if they live in the neighborhood long. The 
Infant Welfare Society is trying to overcome this condition by treat- 
ing the children with ultra-violet rays. The hopeful thing about this 
neighborhood is that the Mexicans do not stay in it long. The 
schools and settlements report a huge turnover in their classes and 
clubs. As soon as the familes become established, they move to 
better quarters in more desirable neighborhoods. 

The University of Chicago Settlement neighborhood is much 
like the Hull-House neighborhood, except that the housing is not 
so poor. Then, too, many of the Mexicans live in the light airy 
apartments instead of in the basements or rear buildings. There are 
not so many boarding-houses in this district as there are in either 
the Hull-House or South Chicago districts. The single men, for the 
most part, rent houses or apartments and live in “non-family” 
groups, that is, a group of single men who are friends or relatives 
rent a flat and live together or eat in restaurants in the neighbor- 
hoods. The block on Justine Street just south of Forty-fifth Street 
seems to be the favorite for the Mexicans in the neighborhood, per- 
haps because there is a little plot in front of each house where flowers 
and plants may be grown. 

In South Chicago there are some Mexicans living in poor homes, 
but the majority live in quite comfortable quarters. It was noted 
that many live in the most desirable flats in the buildings. The pres- 
ence of many single men leads to many boarding-houses which seem 
for the most part to be run by couples without children. There are 
several Mexican restaurants and pool halls which have living quar- 
ters attached. 
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The crowded quarters in which many families live, the poor eco- 
nomic condition which often makes these boarders in the homes a 
necessity, and the large percentage of men in the population make 
the marital conditions indeed difficult. Women who under ordinary 
circumstances would have no thought of new romance find them- 
selves subjected to many temptations to change partners for one 
who is younger, better looking, or a better provider. Divorce, almost 
unknown in Mexico, seems to be like a new toy to both men and 
women here. One of the Mexican priests thinks that the recent criti- 
cism of the Catholic church by the papers in the United States and 
Mexico has been an added factor in causing couples to disregard the 
vows solemnized in the Catholic church. The many years of con- 
flict between the church and state in Mexico also influences the 
marital conditions of the Mexicans here. Couples come to this coun- 
try having been married only by the church in Mexico. Since this is 
illegal under the Mexican law, it is illegal under the laws of the Unit- 
ed States. After they have been here awhile, they decide to separate 
or change partners, and no divorce is necessary. When there are 
children, this makes indeed a very difficult crisis. 

Then, too, the scarcity of women in the community leads to 
many temptations for the young girls of the families. Although only 
children in years, they find young lovers eager to marry them. Since 
there are so few Mexican girls, some Mexicans have found wives 
among the Norwegian, Polish, or German girls. At the dances given 
at Hull-House by one of the Mexican men’s clubs, drawing Mexicans 
from all Chicago, the large percentage of girls who are not Mexicans 
is very evident. These girls find the young Mexicans wonderful 
dancers. 

On the whole, the Mexicans have been much like the other im- 
migrant groups in many respects, living under hard conditions when 
necessary and gradually finding their condition improving with their 
period of American life. They participate in recreational activities 
and interests, and their children do well at school. The picture may 
fairly be called an encouraging one. 

Anita Epcar Jones 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM 
[Lo child labor problem is one phase of the labor problem 


which has been given very inadequate treatment by econo- 

mists in the past. Textbooks on labor problems give it only 
cursory attention. At best they indicate the complexity of the prob- 
lem, making little attempt to evaluate it or to analyze with due care 
the underlying forces and conditions, economic and social. As for 
books more specifically devoted to the child labor problem, they are 
generally imbued with the social point of view. They emphasize the 
physical, mental, and moral aspects of the problem, but give only 
superficial attention to its economic aspects. It is not implied by this 
that economic considerations are all-important in the forming of 
opinions as to the proper relationship between industry and the 
state, or, as applied to the child labor problem, between the par- 
ticipation of our youth in economic activity and governmental 
interference. It is suggested simply that for a rational attitude to- 
ward these broader social questions a clear understanding of the 
economic aspects of the problem is essential. 

Perhaps the relative neglect of the problem by economists has 
been due to an underestimate of its importance; but it is neither 
an insignificant nor a simple problem. Child labor is not, moreover, 
an isolated economic phenomenon. It is definitely and directly re- 
lated to many of the most fundamental questions with which the 
economist has to deal. It is related to the problems of wages, of 
the standard of living, of unemployment, profits, immigration. In 
the last analysis, it is one phase of that broadest of all economic 
problems—how to increase the national productivity and improve 
the national welfare. Little attempt has been made at a careful 
analysis of the problem in the light of such economic considerations 
as these. It is the purpose of this article to take up briefly a few of 
the more important aspects of the problem, in the hope that some 
indication may be given of its wide scope and potentialities for re- 
search. 
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TREND 


Studies' of the trend of child labor generally begin with figures 
of the census of 1870, since that was the first year in which the fed- 
eral government obtained information concerning the employment 
of children. Because of a general misconception of the meaning of 
“trend,” none of the studies that have hitherto been made is ac- 
curate. It is evident that a scientific treatment of the problem of 
trend requires a careful definition of the term at the outset. 

A little reflection will show that in truth there is no such thing 
as the trend of child labor. There is, first, a numerical trend—in 
other words, the gradual increase or decrease, over long periods of 
time, in the absolute number of children employed in industry. This 
may be called the “absolute trend.” Second, there is a trend with 
regard to the total child population—that is, the gradual increase 
or decrease in the number of child laborers relative to the total child 
population. This might be called, for want of a better term, the 
“child trend.” Third, there is a trend with regard to the total work- 
ing population—that is, a trend represented by the ratio between 
those children gainfully employed at any one time and the total 
working population at that time. This might be called the “indus- 
try trend.’? If these trends are examined, they assume different 
forms and bring to light different facts and tendencies. 

1. The absolute trend of child labor—It appears from Table I 
that there was a steady increase in the number of child laborers 

t See, for example, U.S. Twelfth Census (1900), Occupations, pp. xxix-xxxii; R. G. 
Fuller, Child Labor and the Constitution (New York: Crowell, 1923), pp. 1-6; W. F. 
Willoughby, “Child Labor,” American Economic Association Publications, V, No. 2 
(1890), 30; and G. S. Watkins, Introduction to Study of Labor Problems (New York: 
Crowell, 1922), pp. 126-28. 

2 Theoretically there is a fourth possibility. The total number of child laborers 
might be compared with the total population, giving us a “population trend.” This 
has been omitted because it is of no practical importance. It leads to no conclusion of 
interest which does not appear from the tracing of the other three trends. If it is 
assumed that the ratio between total working population and total population does not 
change, then nothing of significance would appear from a study of the population 
trend that does not appear from the industry trend. Similarly, if a fixed ratio between 
child population and total population is assumed, whatever tendencies would appear 
from an examination of the population trend appear from an examination of the child 
trend. Actually the ratio varies, but the variation is so slight as to be negligible for 
practical purposes. 
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from 1870 to 1910 but that the number fell off sharply in 1920. 
The figures of the last two censuses taken literally seem to justify 
the conclusion that child labor is rapidly dying out. But the de- 
crease is, to a considerable extent, apparent rather than real. Pri- 
marily it was due to a change of the census date from a very busy 
farming season in 1910 (April 15) to a very dull farming season in 
1920 (January 1).? Because a large majority of child laborers are 
agricultural laborers, this change in the census date was important 
in bringing about a numerical decrease. Thus in 1910, out of a total 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 10-15 YEARS OF AGE 
ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS, FOR THE 
UnITED STATES, 1880-1920* 




















ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OccuUPATION 
YEAR Tortat No. 
No. Per Cent 
BDI oi sccsscrs ass Garsie So 12,502,582 | 1,060,858 8.5 
SONOS 3.0 shos vcdietiekiak ve 10,828,365 | 1,990,225 18.4 
DED is ores ontag wus tceae 9,613,252 | 1,750,178 18.2 
RID sata sic owen casas 8,322,373 | 1,503,771 18.1 
MOEN sia ose oalba dee 6,649,483 1,118,356 16.8 








* U.S. Census, IV (1920), 476 


of 1,990,225 children at work between the ages of ten and fifteen 
years, inclusive, 1,432,580, or about 72 per cent, were employed in 
agriculture and kindred industries. In 1920, however, only 647,309 
were reported to be engaged in such occupations, or 61 per cent out 
of a total of 1,060,858.? This represents a decrease of 54.8 per cent 
in the amount of child labor in agriculture in the brief span of a 
decade—a decrease so startling as to be explicable only on the basis 
of prohibitive legislation, a radical change in public opinion, or 
error. There has been practically no legislation affecting child labor 
in agriculture; public opinion has been peculiarly dormant in regard 
to such labor; so there remains as an explanation a seasonal varia- 
tion in the census returns because of the change in the census date. 
A figure influenced by such seasonal factors is for our purposes—the 
tracing of child labor trend—erroneous. 


t U.S. Census, IV (1920), 475. 2 Tbid., pp. 480, 481. 
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Conclusions from the returns of the federal censuses must always 
be drawn with caution, for such figures as those given above show 
the effect that seasonality of certain industries may have upon cen- 
sus returns. Another limitation, more subtle and obscure though 
not less important, is the business cycle. Not only are the census 
returns affected by seasonal variations, but they are also influenced 
by cyclical fluctuations. In an era of prosperity, with the demand 
for labor at its height and wages relatively high, employment is more 
general than in times of depression. It is a distinctly discernible 
tendency for the amount of child labor to vary directly with such 
variations in industrial conditions.t A taking of the census in the 
trough of the cycle would therefore result in smaller returns than 
are desirable in a study of trend. The fact that 1920 was a year of 
depression probably had some effect in bringing about the decrease 
in the amount of child labor. It is difficult—it may safely be said, 
impossible—to estimate the precise degree to which conclusions as 
to the trend of child labor are vitiated by these concurrent move- 
ments. The most that can be said is that the census returns are, in 
a rough way, competent to show whether, over considerable periods 
of time, there is any tendency for child labor to increase or diminish. 

The statement of the census authorities may be accepted that 
“any conclusions drawn from a study of the returns for children 
engaged in agricultural pursuits,” or “from a study of the 14th 
census returns for children engaged in all occupations probably 
would be incorrect.’ It must be granted, however, that to the ex- 
tent that there was progress in child labor legislation and in public 
disapproval of child exploitation, the decrease in the decade 1910- 
20 was real and not apparent. Legislation and public opinion have 
both been largely directed to manufacturing industries, and here 
conditions have improved considerably. An examination of the prog- 
ress in child labor legislation among the states in the last genera- 
tion will show that the tendency toward the diminished utilization 
of children in industry, especially of children under fourteen years 

t The author has compiled the figures on this subject. See Gorovitz, “Child Labor 


in the United States: A Statistical and Economic Analysis,” Widener Library, Har- 
vard University. 


2 U.S. Census, IV (1920), 475. 
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of age, is a real one, and one which must be taken into consideration 
in forecasting the probable future use of child labor in this country. 

Whether the numerical decrease of the last census period is the 
beginning of a downward absolute trend may be doubted. The 
future development depends on the course which legislation will 
pursue. Notice must also be taken of the tendency, other things 
being equal, for child labor to increase with the increase in popula- 
tion. A reasonably safe prediction is that child labor will probably 
increase in the future but not so rapidly as population increases. 

2. Child trend of child labor.—According to the census statistics 
as shown in Table I, there was from 1870 to 1910 a slight though 
steady increase in the ratio of working children to the total child 
population. The absolute numerical increase was therefore due not 
so much to a disproportionate flow of children into industry as to 
the rapid increase in our population and in our child population. It 
may be said that relatively the problem has become but little more 
serious than it was a half-century ago. 

From 1910 to 1920 the decrease in this ratio of child laborers 
to the child population was marked, more so than the decrease in 
absolute numbers. But in considering this relative trend, as well as 
in the consideration of the absolute trend, account must be taken of 
the fact that there was over-enumeration of child laborers in 1910 
and under-enumeration in 1920, which would make the ratio for 
1910 probably too large and that for 1920 undoubtedly too small. 
Nevertheless, it may be concluded that there was a distinct decrease 
in the proportion of children at work. It is probable that this change 
in the direction of child trend is permanent. It may be doubted 
whether the absolute increase in child labor in the future will keep 
pace with the growth in our child population. 

3. Industry trend of child labor.—It appears from a comparison 
of the figures for child laborers with the figures for the total working 
population that in the period 1870-90 children were an increasingly 
important factor in industry. In 1870, 1 gainfully employed person 
out of 17 was a child between the ages of ten and fifteen years, in- 
clusive; in 1890 the ratio was 1 in 15. Since 1890, there has been a 
steady decrease in their importance: the child population has be- 
come less and less a source of labor supply. This has been the result 
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of many influences. Growing public disapproval of child exploita- 
tion, legislation raising the minimum age requirement for the em- 
ployment of children, legislation raising our educational standards, 
more effective enforcement of such legislation, the realization that 
child labor is not always cheap labor—all these have contributed 
in bringing about the diminution in the utilization of children in 
industry. This tendency, needless to say, is a wholesome one; and 
so long as the underlying forces which have created it remain active, 
it may be expected to continue. 


TABLE II 


Ratio oF CuHItp LABORERS 10-15 YEARS OF AGE, INCLUSIVE, TO 
WorkING PopuLaTION, 10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER* 











Tal Ctl | en See | en 
- rs 
Census Year Persons 10 Years Gatets to Total 
and Over Years, Inclusive Workers 
WOE eh ve sive nance 41,614,248 | 1,060,858 2.5 
MARIO cern eestor ae 38,167,336 1,990,225 5.2 
BOOMS asic sie were siemkar 29,074,117 1,750,178 6.0 
MOMNN o none wersicsas'e disieials 22,735,061 1,503,771 6.6 
BOOOr cece cs theese see 17,392,099 | 1,118,356 6.4 
MMOS Gis) aio Sree sar nasties 12,505,923 739,164 5.9 

















‘able is based on data in the following: (a) U.S. Census, IV (t9 20), 376, 476 
®) U. s. “Cons, Il, Part II (1900), cxxviii; and (c) W. F. Willoughby, Child Labor, ” 
American Economic Association Publications, V, No. 2 (1890), 30. 


WAGES 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the child labor problem, 
from the economic viewpoint, is the question of the effect of child 
labor on the general level of wages and on the standard of living. 
It is a curious thing that labor economists, in their studies of wages, 
have paid practically no attention’ to this question, although they 
have devoted much thought and effort to unionism and other factors 
influencing the wage-level. In the following discussion an attempt 


tSee Herbert Feis, Settlement of Wage Disputes (New York: Macmillan, 1921), 
chaps. iii and iv; R. F. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1924), chap. x. Hoxie is concerned solely with the question of the relation between 
trade unionism and wages; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Democracy (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1902), pp. 573, 603-53, 704-15, 768-71; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Problems of Modern Industry (Longmans, Green & Co., 1898), chap. ix; G. S. Watkins, 
Introduction to Study of Labor Problems (New York: Crowell, 1922), chap. vi. 
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is made to give a more thorough and accurate treatment of the 
question than has usually been attempted. 

It is commonly recognized that child laborers are to some degree 
in competition with adults, and that therefore they tend, in the same 
degree, to depress the wages of adults. The intensity of competition 
depends on the nature of the industry. Skilled laborers are little 
affected by the presence of children in the labor market, for children 
are generally unskilled workers of limited physical strength. Prima- 
rily child laborers compete with adults in those industries and occu- 
pations that do not require much skill. From the fact that child labor 
depresses the wages of adults in those industries—and thus the 
general level of wages—the conclusion readily suggests itself that 
to prohibit child labor would raise wages in the industries affected— 
and thus the general level of wages. This conclusion, within limits, 
is valid. The problem is, What are those limits? 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Maryland states that it is reasonable to believe that, if child wage- 
earners were withdrawn from industry, a slight increase in the wages 
of their elders would result, more than offsetting the small earnings 
of the children.’ Felix Adler, first president of the National Child 
Labor Committee and a leader in the battle against child exploita- 
tion, has said something of the same purport. He says: 

The wage earned by children is not really an increase of family earnings. 
When there is competition between children and men, wages of men are thereby 
reduced, so that a family in which man, woman, and child are working may 
not earn more than the income gained by the man when the man alone was the 
breadwinner.” 


This same belief has been expressed by Mr. W. F. Willoughby in 
even a stronger fashion. He says that [labor organizations] 

now recognize the fact, well proved by economists, that the wages of the wife 
or children can not, in the long run, increase the receipts of the family, for, in 
that just as much as the child contributes to the support of the family, are the 
wages of the head of the family decreased. 


* Monthly Labor Review, August, 1916, p. 40. 
2 Felix Adler, “(Child Labor in the United States and Its Great Attendant Evils,” 
National Child Labor Committee, First Annual Meeting Proceedings (1905). 


3 W. F. Willoughby, o#. cit., IV, No. 2 (1890), 67. 
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But is it not a hazardous leap from the statement that the competi- 
tion of children tends to depress adult wages to the assertion that 
the amount by which adult wages are depressed is measured by the 
amount of the earnings of children? The latter statement, in reduc- 
ing the question of the relation between child labor and the general 
level of wages to a simple problem in mathematics, may have an 
aesthetic appeal; but, like most simplifications of complex problems, 
what it gains in clarity it losess in validity. In this form, the theory 
of the depressing influence of the competition of children upon adult 
wages is untenable. A theory must be found which more accurately 
fits the facts. 

If it is assumed that the total gainfully employed population of 
this country is divided into two classes according to the character 
of the work done—the unskilled and semi-skilled on the one hand, 
and the skilled on the other—it will hardly be questioned that by 
far the largest portion of our population will fall in the category of 
the unskilled and semi-skilled. The exact ratio of skilled to unskilled 
and semi-skilled laborers in this country is difficult to determine 
statistically. One might turn to the federal census returns, but 
laborers are here classified according to occupations and industries, 
and it is often difficult to draw the line. Available income statistics 
seem to point to what is the generally accepted fact, namely, that 
the large majority of workers in this country are low-paid, and thus 
unskilled and semi-skilled laborers.’ 

It will be found by empirical observation that, in general, child 
labor is more prevalent among the mass of unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers than among those who are skilled and, for that rea- 
son, relatively more prosperous. In so far as child labor is due to 
the pressure of economic necessity, it cannot be denied that the 
tendency to send children to work is greater among those of low 
incomes than among those of high incomes. In individual cases 
there may be deviations from the general rule. Working children 
will be found in families in which the earnings of adults and of chil- 
dren over sixteen years of age are entirely adequate to support the 

t See U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations, Final Report, 1916, pp. 31, 22, 24. 


Also Watkins, Introduction to Study of Labor Problems, p. 60, quoting “Income in the 
U.S.” by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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whole family, if not in comfort, at least with the necessaries of life. 
In such cases, child labor may be due to factors others than eco- 
nomic need—to temperamental factors, such as dissatisfaction of 
the child with school, or to ignorance or avarice on the part of the 
parents. On the other hand, where the need for the child’s earnings 
is great, children are sometimes kept at school nevertheless, while 
the family bravely struggles to make both ends meet. With these 
variants this discussion is not concerned. In the majority of cases 
child labor is a characteristic of families with low incomes, and these 
are generally in the class of the unskilled and semi-skilled. More- 
over, one may go even farther. Not only is the need for children’s 
earnings a more powerful factor among the unskilled than among 
the skilled, but dissatisfaction with school, ignorance, and avarice 
will be found more prevalent among the former. Of those children 
who go to work for other reasons than the pressure of an inadequate 
income, the large majority will be found in the families of the un- 
skilled. Thus it may be concluded that, on the whole, child labor 
is a phenomenon peculiar to those elements in the population which 
are relatively less well off, and that the child labor problem is one 
aspect of the problem of unskilled labor. 

Working children in families of the skilled may, in fact, be ex- 
cluded from consideration as forming a negligible fraction of the 
total working child population, and attention may be confined to 
the problem as presented in the ranks of the unskilled and semi- 
skilled. Now the total child population in this country ten to six- 
teen years of age, as enumerated by the census of 1920, was 12,502,- 
582. What proportion of these children were in the families of un- 
skilled laborers? No accurate figures are available as to the exact 
ratio of unskilled and semi-skilled to the total working population. 
They are probably a large majority. But if a conservative figure 
be adopted, say 60 per cent (if this is an underestimate, the point 
made is only strengthened) and it is assumed that three-fifths of 
the total working population are unskilled and semi-skilled laborers, 
and also that the size of the average family among the unskilled is ~ 
equal to that of workers of a higher social and economic status, it 
may be inferred that at least three-fifths of the total child popula- 
tion ten to sixteen years of age are in the families of the unskilled. 
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' In other words, on the hypothesis that a 60 per cent majority of 


our population are families of unskilled and that the average un- 
skilled family is no larger than the average skilled family, the num- 
ber of children ten to sixteen years of age in families of the unskilled 
is somewhat over seven and one-half millions. But it is generally 
agreed that, as a matter of fact, the families of the skilled elements 
in the population are smaller than the average, whereas those of the 
unskilled are larger. With higher wages and a higher standard of 
living there is a lower birth-rate. Those who are at, or slightly above, 
the minimum of subsistence level usually breed faster than those 
who are in a more prosperous condition. Thus, even on the assump- 
tion that the families of unskilled laborers are only 60 per cent of 
our total population, our estimate of the proportion of the total 
number of children in this class should be larger. Perhaps nine mil- 
lion would be a more accurate figure than seven and one-half mil- 
lion. It is more probable that, all factors considered, nine million 
is an underestimate rather than overestimate of the total number 
of children in the families of unskilled. At any rate, if the actual 
number of children in this class is a million more or less, the con- 
clusions to be drawn are not materially altered. 

If the estimate of nine millions be adopted as a rough measure, 
it appears that the total number of child laborers ten to sixteen years of 
age forms only a small minority of the total number of children of these 
ages in the class of the unskilled and semi-skilled. According to the 
census of 1920, 1,060,858 children between the ages of ten and six- 
teen years, inclusive, were employed in gainful occupations. This 
figure does not represent the true extent of child labor in 1920, pri- 
marily because of the under-enumeration of agricultural child labor- 
ers and the exclusion from the census enumeration of gainfully em- 
ployed under ten years of age. The actual number of child laborers 
in this country is probably nearer two million than one million. So 
far as children between ten and sixteen years of age are concerned, 
ample allowance for under-enumeration would be made were the 
figure of one and three-fourths million adopted. But even this figure 
indicates that only a small fraction, about 20 per cent, of the total 
number of children between ten and sixteen years of age in the 
families of unskilled and semi-skilled laborers are gainfully em- 
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ployed. If it is assumed for the moment what is far from the truth, 
that all of them are at work because of the pressure of an inadequate 
family income, it would still appear that the large majority of un- 
skilled laborers are able to get along without the contributions of 
their children. In other words, those who do not send their children 
to work are not in need of their children’s earnings to avoid starva- 
tion; those who do, find the earnings of their children indispensable 
to existence. It is to be expected that the wages of an adult male 
head of a family, who sends his children to work would be lower than 
those of one who keeps his children in school. Do actual facts 
sustain or confute the conclusion that a wage differential exists be- 
tween those who do and those who do not send their children into 
industry? 

It has long been recognized that the labor of children may be a 
serious factor in competition with the labor of adults. The competi- 
tion of children tends to depress wages in those industries which 
they enter. An investigation by the federal Department of Labor 
showed that, of a number of children who left school to go to work, 
go per cent entered industries where the wages of adults were $10 
a week or less." The United States Industrial Commission of 1902 
said in its final report: 

The most serious of the economic effects of child labor is the displacement 
of adults by children. Child labor must be counted as one of the important 
causes of unemployment among adults. The principal cause which leads to 
their employment in the place of grown persons is probably the lower wage at 
which they can be hired—competition of children with adults in the labor market 
can hardly fail to have the effect of reducing the wages paid to the latter; and 
it has been proved by actual investigations that, where child labor is most com- 
mon, the contribution of children is partly at least offset by a corresponding loss 
in the earnings of the adults.? 


One such investigation is that made in the cotton industry in the 
years 1907-8 by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. A 
study of the family budgets of typical cotton-mill operatives having 

*G. S. Watkins, of. cit., chap. viii, p. 138. No statistics are available for wages 
in other industries in the same locality. I rely on Watkins for these data, since he gives 


no reference to the source of his information. The implication is that these wages were 
found to be lower than the average in the community studied. 


2 U.S. Industrial Commission, Final Report, 1902, XIX, 918. 
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children under sixteen years at work in the mills revealed the fact 
that one-sixth of the families studied had incomes below the actual 
minimum standard prevailing in the communities where they lived. 
The joint earnings of all the members of the family, children under 
sixteen included, were so meager that they could not by any exercise 
of judgment, skill, or economy, maintain themselves in a state of 
physical efficiency. A little over one-half of the families, 53 per cent, 
could “by care and prudence” maintain efficiency but could not 
reach the standard which prevailed in their communities as fair.* 
Here is support for the contention that the competition of children 
is to some extent responsible for the low adult wages prevailing in 
the industries which they enter. The example is especially good be- 
cause in general both children and fathers were working in the cotton 
mills. 

Only in so far as father and child are competing in the same in- 
dustry is it true that the child’s contribution to the family income is 
offset, partly at least, by a loss in the father’s earnings. If a southern 
mill hand has a boy working in a grocery store, to prohibit the labor 
of children in grocery stores would not raise the father’s wages, 
while to prohibit child labor in cotton mills might do so. The pos- 
sible substitution of woman labor for child labor and the probable 
existence of a labor reserve are complications which may be excluded 
for the sake of simplicity. Assuming that there is no labor reserve 
in the industry and that the prohibition of the employment of chil- 
dren would not stimulate the entrance of women into the mills in 
greater numbers, with the cessation of the employment of children 
an eventual increase in the wages of adult males might be expected. 
The immediate effect, however, of the sudden prohibition of child 
labor might in many cases result in severe hardship. Where, for ex- 
ample, the earnings of children are necessary for physical main- 
tenance the situation would be acute. In some families, where the 
mother had hitherto refrained from entering the mill, housewives 
would be driven to work in place of the children. Where the mother 
was already working, as well as the children, the loss of the children’s 
earnings would call for private charity or public relief. The argu- 
ment that in the long run the wages of male operatives will rise 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 175, p. 384. 
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would hold no appeal for the cotton-mill operative. His attitude is 
that of the laborer who is said to have remarked: “In the long run 
we die, we live in the short run.” 

Moreover, even granting that in the long run the wages of adult 
males would rise with the prohibition of the labor of children, it 
cannot be maintained that the rise in wages would be sufficient to 
compensate for the loss of the child’s earnings. There is nothing like 
mathematical precision in the process. The extent of the rise would 
depend on the nature of each particular industry—the character of 
the labor supply, the conditions of cost and demand. In the cotton 
industry, for example, the removal of children would necessitate the 
employment of adults in the so-called “children’s occupations” at a 
higher wage. A compensatory increase would probably have to be 
granted to other workers in the more difficult and responsible oc- 
cupations. The cost of production would rise. It is possible that 
the resultant increase in price might lead to a considerable diminu- 
tion in demand. This would check production (so the theory goes), 
throw the marginal producers out of the competition, reduce the 
demand for labor, and thus reduce instead of raise wages.. But the 
removal of children from the cotton industry might not at all lead 
to such an outcome. Abnormal profits might absorb or partially 
absorb the increase in unit cost. Even normal profits, which are 
probably, on the whole, more characteristic of the industry, might 
temporarily suffer a reduction, until reorganization and readjust- 
ment should lower the cost of production. The problem is a complex 
and difficult one. No pretense is made of knowing from this brief 
study just what consequences would flow from the prohibition of 
child labor in the cotton industry. All that can be said is that nor- 
mally and logically one would expect, with a diminution in the 
supply of labor through the removal of children, an increase in the 
wages of those who remain. How much that increase would be is a 
matter of conjecture. 

The same analysis that has been applied to the cotton industry 
might be applied to all textile industries, to all manufacturing in- 
dustries in which child laborers are employed, and finally to industry 
in general. In this discussion an attempt is made merely to indicate 
the scope of the problem and its many ramifications. 

When the child labor problem is considered in its relation to in- 
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dustry in general, it appears that only a small fraction of the total 
number of unskilled and semi-skilled adult males, heads of families, 
send their children to work. It is probable that the sending of these 
children to work is one factor by which the low wages of their parents 
may be explained. But it is also probable that the low wages of the 
parents is one factor by which the existence of the child labor prob- 
lem may be explained. Child labor is not only the cause of low 
adult wages but the product. It is a case of a vicious circle. Half 
of it—the depressing influence of child labor on adult wages— 
has been examined, and it appears that the removal of children 
from industry would result, eventually and to some extent, in a 
compensating rise in the earnings of adults in family groups. The 
other half of the circle should now be considered, namely, the ef- 
fect of economic necessity in causing children to enter industry. 

On the face of it, one would not expect need for the child’s 
earnings to be the cause of child labor in every case where the child 
is sent to work. Often other factors are the controlling influence: 
dissatisfaction of the child with school; the desire of the parents to 
increase the amount and variety of their consumption, sometimes 
ignorance pure and simple. Writers on the child labor problem a 
generation ago would usually give, as the cause of child labor, more 
general factors than these. One writer has said that child labor is 
due to “the increased division of labor and the use of machinery, 
together with the weak bargaining position of children, the former 
of which makes the utilization of child labor possible and the latter 
desirable from the employer’s viewpoint.’* In this statement con- 
ditions are confused with causes. The increased division of labor, 
the use of machinery, the low wages at which children can be em- 
ployed have created a situation conducive to their entrance into in- 
dustry. But the actual impelling forces are more specific. They are 
directly connected with the psychology of the individual. It is essen- 
tial to know what these forces are, and especially what is their rela- 
tive importance. 

The outstanding cause of child labor is economic necessity? This 


tW. F. Willoughby, of. cit., p. 11. 


2 See U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 175, pp. 263, 264, 31; Survey of 
Wage-earning Girls below 16 Years by Sarah H. Atherton (National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New York, 1915); Monthly Labor Review, March, 1916, pp. 37-39; Study of 
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statement holds true despite the abundant evidence’ which exists 
that the wages of children are very low. It is a non sequitur from 
the fact of low wages that the contributions of children to the family 
income are inconsiderable. The important thing is not the absolute 
but the relative contribution to the family income.? From this point 
of view the child adds a good deal to the family income; in fact, 
from this point of view the contributions of children, where their 
entrance into industry has been motivated by the low earnings of 
the family head, may be vital. In the cotton industry it appears 
that the contributions of children form a considerable portion of the 
total family income.? In commercialized agriculture, under the sys- 
tems of farm tenancy and contract labor, it is only by the exploita- 
tion of children even at the tender age of six or seven years that the 
family can earn a bare subsistence.* In many cases the child’s earn- 
ings form an important part of the total family income. 

Another important influence in sending children into industry 
is perhaps a lack of interest in school. This is the educational as- 
pect of the child labor problem, a discussion of which would be beside 
the point here. Additional causes, influential but less tangible, are 
custom, family, social or local, and the need or desire of employers 
for child workers. In the southern and New England cotton-mill 
communities, the influence of custom is very marked. Ignorance 
regarding the value of education and a desire for the child’s earn- 


Children Leaving School in Waltham, Massachusetts, by M. H. Abels, p. 23 (U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, 1917); U.S. Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 89, p. 99, 
summarized in Monthly Labor Review, January, 1921, pp. 45-59; U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 106, p. 26. 

tM. H. Abels, of. cit., p. 23, also Monthly Labor Review, February, 1918, p. 148; 
ibid., August, 1916, p. 41; U.S. Children’s Bureau, Eighth Annual Report of the Chief 
(1920); Monthly Labor Review, January, 1921, pp. 45-59; ibid., May, 1923, pp. 175, 176; 
ibid., January, 1924, pp. 97, 98; National Child Labor Committee, Pamphlet 267. 

2 “Everywhere,” says Watkins (0. cit., p. 132), “the evidence supports the con- 
clusion that the earnings of children in industry are so small as to add very little to the 
family income.” This statement is misleading. 

3 See table, p. 69, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 175; also p. 75. 

4U.S. Commission on Industrial Relations, Final Report, 1916, pp. 24, 25, 86-89; 
R. G. Fuller, Child Labor and the Constitution (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1923), p- 45; U.S. Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 115. 
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ings on the part of the parents are sometimes conspicuous factors 
in the employment of children, especially in the case of immigrants 
from eastern and southern Europe where they have had no oppor- 
tunity of learning the importance of education in the modern com- 
munity. 

On purely economic grounds, then, the total and immediate pro- 
hibition of child labor cannot be advocated. It is true that, in the 
long run, and other things being equal, some compensatory increase 
in the wages of the father would counterbalance the loss of the 
child’s earnings. But in many cases the readjustment would be se- 
verely painful and open to the influences of many different factors. 
Adult wages would rise only in so far as the removal of children 
effected a decrease in the supply of unskilled labor. The prompt re- 
moval of children might initially mean a decrease in the supply of 
labor, but it cannot be said with certainty that the supply would 
remain diminished. Ricardian reasoning on the subject is that wages 
must rise sufficiently to compensate for the loss in the child’s earn- 
ings, since in the long run wages are determined by the standard of 
living of the workers as a class. Now the immediate effect of the 
removal of children from industry would be a reduction in the family 
income. But can it be said that this reduction in wages would lead 
to a decrease in the birth-rate of the unskilled and hence to a perma- 
nent diminution in their supply? Might not the lower wages them- 
selves lower the standard of living; even cause an increase in the 
birth-rate? In such a case the evil would only be aggravated. More- 
over, in addition to the uncertain effect of the standard of living 
(in the theoretical sense) on the supply of labor and thus on wages, 
there are more practical difficulties. Assuming that, in the long run, 
the removal of children from industry would mean a permanent 
diminution in the supply of unskilled labor, the question would arise, 
What to do in the meantime with those families to whom the earn- 
ings of children are indispensable for existence? Is the prohibition 
of child labor to be supplemented by public charity? What is more 
important, is public opinion ripe for the immediate total prohibition 
of child labor? 

The wisest policy is probably rather a gradual improvement in 
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child labor standards, a gradual restriction of the employment of 
children. This, coupled with other measures looking to a decrease 
in the supply of unskilled labor, such as the restriction of immigra- 
tion, may bring about a gradual increase in the wages of unskilled 
labor and a gradual rise in the general level of wages. In so far as 
child labor is due to economic necessity, every measure is to be 
favored which will directly or indirectly reduce that necessity. The 
removal of children from industry is not alone sufficient to eliminate 
the pressure of an inadequate income. The gradual restriction of 
child labor must be part of a wider program for improving the wel- 
fare of the masses. In so far as child labor is due to causes other 
than need for the children’s earnings, the remedy is not alone the 
prohibition of their labor, but the removal of those other causes. 
Parental ignorance and avarice, dissatisfaction of the child with 
school, can be cured only by a campaign of public enlightenment 
and the reform of the educational system. To a large extent, of 
course, these factors are themselves due to low earnings and a low 
standard of living. Thus the gradual improvement in the economic 
status of the unskilled laborer may be expected to alleviate the exist- 


ing ignorance and apathy toward education. Custom as a cause of 
child labor is also largely the product of need. With the removal of 
poverty and the growth of public disapproval of child exploitation, 
it is to be expected that child labor will be condemned rather than 
accepted as the normal thing. 


PROFITS 

There is much dispute at present as to whether child labor is or 
is not cheap labor. The latter view, namely, that it is dear labor, is 
held by Felix Adler and many other child labor reformers, who at 
the same time advance the argument that manufacturers in states 
with lax child labor standards are given an undue advantage over 
those in more progressive states. Is there not, however, an element 
of inconsistency in arguing for the abolition of child labor, first, on 
the ground that it is not in reality cheap labor, and second, on the 
ground that an unequal burden is placed on manufacturers whose 
products enter into interstate and foreign competition with the prod- 
ucts of child labor? The argument that child labor is necessary to 
the profitable conduct of certain industries, such as textile and glass, 
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certainly cannot be held as a valid reason for its continuance; but 
at the outset of any inquiry into the problem of the relation between 
child labor and profits the question must be asked whether, and 
how much, if at all, child labor does result in the reduction of the 
unit cost of production. 

Theoretically there are three possibilities: Child labor may be 
dearer than adult labor, as dear as adult labor, or cheaper than 
adult labor. As regards the first, it would not, in the long run, be 
expected that this would be the case. Were child labor dearer than 
adult labor, manufacturers employing children would soon dis- 
cover that they were handicapped in the competitive market and 
be forced to replace children with adults. Thus child labor must be 
either cheaper or no dearer than adult labor. Whether or not there 
is real economy in the employment of children must depend, in the 
last analysis, on whether such known handicaps as a higher labor 
turnover, lower efficiency, and greater accident and disease liability 
are sufficiently offset by their lower remuneration. But it is not pos- 
sible to come to a definite conclusion on this question merely by 
speculation. The question is one which might with value be made 
the subject of statistical investigation. Such an investigation would 
probably show that on the whole child labor is cheaper than adult 
labor. 

Once it had been determined whether or not child labor lowers 
the cost of production, the question would logically arise: How 
might the prohibition of child labor affect profits? This depends on 
the nature of the profits, on the nature of cost and demand, and on 
the possibilities of industrial readjustment. In the first place, are 
profits normal or abnormal? On first consideration it might seem 
that, since, according to the hypothesis, child labor gives a competi- 
tive advantage to those manufacturers who utilize it and since mar- 
ket price is determined by the marginal increment of supply, the. 
profits of those manufacturers are larger than the normal profits 
accruing to the marginal producers. The inframarginal producers 
enjoy a sort of rent due to superior advantage in the securing of a 
labor supply. If this were the case, the removal of children from 
industry through legislative enactment would act as a “tax” on 
rent. The increase in the cost of production to former employers 
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of children would be absorbed by profits and would not exhibit it- 
self in a rise in price. But it may be doubted whether the profits of 
the employers of children are abnormal. It may well be that, be- 
cause of compensating disadvantages, such as the greater cost of 
other elements entering into production or inferior organization, 
profits are no larger than normal. If, however, profits are normal, 
what then becomes of the argument that child labor confers on those 
employers who utilize it a competitive advantage? Realizing the 
conflict between the conception of normal profits to the employer 
of children and the argument of competitive advantage, it may be 
assumed that normal profits are the actual situation. Under these 
conditions, the removal of children from industry would result in 
an increase in the cost of production. 

Since this reasoning is based on the hypothesis that the labor 
cost involved in the production of a commodity is less, in those in- 
dustries where children are employed, to the employer of child labor 
than to the employers of adult labor, it follows, if profits are normal 
in both cases, that the prohibition of child labor, other things being 
equal, would raise the cost of production of the marginal unit and 
hence its price. But under these assumptions, any one of a number 
of consequences might ensue. Speaking without reference to the 
size of the market—whether local, national or international—the 
shifting of the increased cost to the consumer would depend partly 
upon the nature of the demand. If the demand is highly inelastic, 
the shift of the increase in cost would take place more readily than 
if the demand is highly elastic. Producers might decide temporarily 
to absorb, in whole or in part, the increased cost. Their production 
being adjusted to anticipated demand, they may well prefer to suf- 
fer a reduction in profits rather than lose a partial market for their 
output. If the demand is highly elastic, they may turn, in their en- 
deavor to recover normal profits, from the objectionable idea of in- 
creasing their prices to the alternative of reducing their cost of pro- 
duction by the introduction of more efficient processes of production 
and better methods of organization. Whether the fear of loss or the 
hope of gain is the more powerful stimulus to increased economy and 
ingenuity on the part of the employer is a disputed question, yet it 
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is not impossible that the prohibition of child labor might have the 
indirect effect of increasing the efficiency of labor. 

These considerations apply to the profits of child labor in gen- 
eral. Turning more particularly to an examination of the question 
of profits with reference to the nature of the competitive market, 
it appears that the prohibition of child labor would have different 
effects, according as the products of child labor compete with those 
of adult labor within one state, in the nation at large, or in the world- 
market. The restriction of child labor in the individual state would 
have no injurious effect upon competition, in so far as it applies to 
producers selling within that state. The prohibition of child labor 
by federal enactment would equalize competitive conditions as be- 
tween producers of different states selling in the national market. 
But the removal of children from industry at large, to the extent 
that the products of child labor enter into international competition, 
would still leave producers of this country handicapped in competi- 
tion with foreign producers in the international market. This latter 
effect, however, should not be taken too seriously when offered as 
an objection to the removal of children from industry. Such a step 
might, by a process similar to that which has been outlined above, 
lead to improvement in the methods of production and an ultimate 
lowering of cost. And in the last analysis, the argument for “cheap 
labor” on the ground of retaining or enlarging our foreign markets 
can never be accepted by the United States without the loss of 
whatever reputation it has enjoyed as a progressive and democratic 


country. 
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CASE PAPERS AS A CURE FOR UNEMPLOYMENT: 
A REPLY TO MR. J. C. PRINGLE’ 


AM grateful to the editors of the Social Service Review for allow- 

ing me to say a few words in reply to Mr. Pringle’s article on 

“Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain,”’ which appeared 
in the June issue. I am the more pleased to do this as Mr. Pringle 
entitles his article a reply to a statement on “Labor and Poor-Law 
Reform in England” which I contributed to the Review for Decem- 
ber, 1927. But as I wrote primarily about poor law and not unem- 
ployment insurance or the general question of unemployment itself, 
the early part of Mr. Pringle’s article scarcely touches the ques- 
tions with which I dealt. 

Mr. Pringle, of course, knows perfectly well that the Labour 
movement regards unemployment benefit and poor law relief of able- 
bodied persons as a palliative measure for that maintenance which 
the workless must have if they are to exist. The point of view of 
Labour is and always has been that the abolition of unemployment 


is of primary importance and that no method of providing main- 
tenance without work can make up for the neglect to «rganize in- 
dustry so that all members of the community can be usefully 
employed in the service of the commonwealth. 


t(Eprtors’ Note.—This note of Dr. Phillips, as the context indicates, follows two 
articles referred to in the Review, I, 581-96, and II, 177-216. Perhaps a further ex- 
planatory note may be useful about the contributors, who are both extremely well 
known in England. 

Dr. Marion Phillips has been for a considerable period of years chief woman officer 
of the Labour party with headquarters in London, but she was known before the time of 
her official connection with the Labour party as an able and well-trained social investi- 
gator. Her work in this line began when she was still a student at the London School of 
Economics, University of London, when she was employed by the Royal Commission 
on Poor Laws and Relief of Distress to study the condition of children under the Poor 
Laws in England. Later, as the author of an Australian study, A Colonial Autocracy: 
New South Wales under Governor Macquarie, 1810-1821, published by P. S. King and 
Company in 1909 in the series of “Studies in Economics and Political Science” issued 
by the London School, the degree of Doctor of Science in Economics was given her by 
the University of London. Following the miners’ strike she wrote an account of Women 
and the Miners’ Lockout; she is the editor of the monthly magazine, The Labour Woman, 
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What we have had to face, however, in recent years is a burden 
of unemployment which has given us one and a quarter million 
registered as workless, and in addition hundreds of thousands who 
can only be roughly estimated because they are no longer on the 
books of the employment exchanges. When we add the children and 
other dependents of these men, women and young people, the num- 
ber concerned is little less than six millions. The problem the com- 
munity has had to face is that of providing work or maintenance for 
these people, and the Labour movement has constantly reiterated 
its dissatisfaction with the failure of successive governments to deal 
with the first problem—that of finding work—as well as the inade- 
quate treatment of the second problem—that of maintenance. 

Unemployment insurance was instituted to deal with occasional 
and not permanent unemployment. Its object was to meet the needs 
of that unemployed margin which is one of the characteristics of 
capitalist industrial organization. It has had to be used since 1920 
for a much wider purpose—that of maintaining an enormous number 
who are out of work for far longer periods. The method of insurance 
both with regard to unemployment and health has always been 
threefold, that is, the money for it has been met by contributions 
from workers, employers, and the state. In order to meet present 
needs the state has had to contribute a larger amount than was 


published at Labour party headquarters, and has been adopted as a prospective mem- 
ber of Parliament by the Labour party. 

Mr. Pringle is well known in this country not only because he is the successor of 
Sir Charles Stewart Loch as secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society, 
but also for his own contributions to the field of case work and through his friendly con- 
tacts with a considerable number of American social workers at the time of his visit here 
in the autumn of 1927. As Dr. Phillips indicates, Mr. Pringle, before he assumed the 
secretaryship of the London Society, was in charge of an East London parish as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England in the borough of Poplar, which has been a storm center 
of controversy with regard to the administration of poor relief (see Review, this issue, 
p. 621). Like Dr. Phillips, he was also an expert investigator for the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Laws in 1909, and he is also well known as the honorary secretary of the 
Voluntary Care Committee Workers in the London schools. Mr. Pringle is well known 
to American readers for substantial and interesting articles in the Economic Review 
(London), which has unfortunately ceased publication since the war. 

The future of the English Poor Law is lying in the lap of the gods, since Parliament 
is now discussing a new law which involves some radical changes in poor-law administra- 
tion. The Review is fortunate to have discussions on different sides of this subject at 
this time by well-known authorities like Dr. Phillips and Rev. J. C. Pringle.] 
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contemplated, and it has done so by lending to the insurance funds 
additional sums on which interest is chargeable, and which will have 
to be repaid from those funds as employment improves. 

Mr. Pringle’s objection to unemployment benefit comes from his 
failure to recognize the common humanity between working-class 
people and himself. The intolerable position of the worker who, 
when misfortune comes, must pawn or sell his personal possessions 
and household goods does not appeal to him. Deplorable as he would 
feel it for himself, he regards it as a healthy means of producing 
thrifty habits among the workers. The rise in the standard of living, 
the development in the comfort and social amenities of working- 
class life, assisted by the better provision made for such misfortunes 
as sickness and unemployment, is welcomed by Labour because they 
realize that character improves with the growth of independence and 
security. It is clearly impossible to convince Mr. Pringle on this 
point, and I would not try to do so, but would rather point out some 
of the particular errors which he makes in his more direct criticisms 
of my own article. 

I would not for a moment deny that poor-law policy differs from 
one area to another. I would, however, point out that the needs of 
different areas differ too, and that the fact that poor-law relief may 
be low in one and high in another may represent a difference of needs 
as well as a difference in the adequate fulfilment of those needs. 
When he contrasts the boroughs of Poplar and Fulham, Mr. Pringle 
is making a comparison which only those ignorant of the conditions 
couldaccept. It isquite true that both areriverside boroughs, and both 
are about equidistant from the center of London (though what dif- 
ference that makes I do not know). When he says that the boroughs 
have about the same ratable value but that Fulham has fewer indus- 
tries, he shows the absurdity of the comparison. Poplar includes 
very important dock areas and is entirely industrial. The ratable 
value of Poplar includes the valuable docks and a large number of 
factories and industrial establishments. The rest of Poplar is in- 
habitated by workers, and the poverty is widespread. In Fulham, 
on the other hand, the ratable value is made up mainly of residential 
and business property, and the proportion of industrial population 
is low in comparison with Poplar. It is also true that Fulham is ruled 
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by the Conservative party and that Poplar elects Labour majorities. 
The poor of Poplar are undoubtedly much more cared for than those 
of Fulham, and the municipal enterprises of the former, which are 
extremely well administered, are far in advance of those of Fulham. 
Fulham is middle class; Poplar is working-class; and to compare the 
two from the point of view of unemployment relief is totally mislead- 
ing. 

The reason why Labour has favored the development of the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund is because London contains so 
many differences of this kind. Mr. Pringle says that I am wrong in 
stating that the reforms won by the Poplar Borough Councillors 
left the cost of relief entirely on the rates, no help being given from 
central funds. He is entirely mistaken. The reforms apply only to 
London and not to central, i.e., national, funds. Labour has always 
claimed that the whole of the nation should share the burden of un- 
employment, and that it should not be borne by each district, but 
Labour prefers that if that cannot be got, at least London as a whole 
should bear the burden of maintaining its own workers. It is absurd 
to say the burden of the Poplar poor has been thrust upon the poor 
of other parts of London. That neglects altogether the fact that the 
six boroughs which he picks out as ruled by Socialist boards are the 
great industrial boroughs, and that those who have to pay most to 
them are the very wealthy boroughs such as Westminster, Kensing- 
ton, Hampstead, etc., where the ratable value mainly lies in the rich 
residential, commercial, and shopping districts. 

The quotation from a letter of Mr. Lansbury which appeared in 
the Times of January 21 can scarcely be understood without its con- 
text. Mr. Pringle twenty years ago was working as a curate in 
Poplar. At that time the Poplar Board had a majority of Liberals 
and Conservatives, but these were inspired by the Labour minority 
to carry out their duties on those more generous lines with which 
I dealt in my article. I think I am right in saying that at that time 
Mr. Pringle was in sympathy with the work being done. It came 
under the bitter criticism of the central authorities, but in spite of 
searching inquiries no discredit could ever be attached to the ad- 
ministration. Mr. Pringle, writing to the Times in 1927, supported 
the view that all persons receiving poor-law relief should be wholly 
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disfranchised as electors, and further proposed that nobody should 
administer relief who lived in the borough or was an elected person 
for any post whatsoever within that borough. The reasons he gave 
for it were that Labour ruled because it made promises to give public 
money to the people, and that all sorts of methods of intimidation 
and terrorism were adopted. In fact, he made a general wholesale 
charge without any specific instances of maladministration and cor- 
ruption; an accusation which inquiries ordered by hostile cabinet 
ministers had certainly failed to substantiate. Mr. Lansbury replied 
to this sweeping condemnation of local administrators and recipients 
of relief in an ironical letter in which he reminded Mr. Pringle of 
the many respectable men who had received their training as ad- 
ministrators in Poplar, and pointed out that three well-known 
bishops had graduated there, all of whom had been on the board at 
the time when this policy had been initiated. He also pointed out 
that every political party appealed to the electors on grounds of the 
electors’ personal interests, saying: 

Protectionists offer work for all with high wages; free traders offer us one 
chance in a million of becoming rich and prosperous if only we will accept free 
trade. We Socialists follow suit, and with unblushing impudence offer leisure, 
pleasure and plenty for all if our scheme of national and international co-opera- 
tion is set up. So why ask the House of Commons to differentiate against the 
widow and orphan, the aged and infirm, sick and impotent, who in every district 
make up the overwhelming mass of those who apply to the guardians? 


The letter left Mr. Pringle without ground for further reply. 

Mr. Pringle’s description of West Ham does not reach the eye of 
any normal observer. The reduction in relief has meant—as all those 
who live in the borough well know—a great increase of privation and 
misery; and while the infant mortality in the very healthy summer 
of 1927 recovered itself, the conditions generally appear unfavorable 
in comparison with the neighboring boroughs of the London area. 

What is, however, more directly interesting is Mr. Pringle’s own 
solution of the problem of maintaining the unemployed. It is 
summed up as “case work,” and the implication is that if main- 
tenance from public funds is withdrawn or offered by way of some 
severe deterrent test, applicants will find work for themselves. This 
present misconception of the facts of industry is remarkable in a man 
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like Mr. Pringle who has lived in an industrial area, but it is on a 
par with his criticism of the Poplar worker when he blames the lax 
poor-law authorities of that district for the fact that 31,000 persons 
used to go to work in Poplar every day during the unemployment 
period which began in 1920. I do not know how he has obtained his 
figures, but they may be true. No employer asks where a man lives 
before he takes him on, and no casual docker who comes from a 
neighboring borough is excluded from his place at the dock gates, 
nor are all the administrative workers who are well enough off to 
live outside Poplar, precluded from earning their living within it. 
How is the Poplar resident to prevent this happening? Is it not the 
case in every industrial area in every city in the world, and would 
Mr. Pringle approve of a regulation so destructive of the mobility 
of labor as to reserve Poplar jobs for Poplar men? 

There is, however, a further implication in his theory. It is that 
a man with starvation facing him will find himself work even in the 
present period of trade depression. There is only one way in which 
this can be done, and this is by the simple process of offering his 
labor at less wages than the next man. The fall in wages of recent 
years has been largely due to the pressure of the unemployed worker 
seeking a job, but Mr. Pringle’s theory applied generally would lead 
to industrial chaos and economic ruin which no sound statesman 
would contemplate. Lower wages and longer hours was the slogan 
of the mine-owners, and the disastrous results of that slogan are to 
be seen in the coal fields today. The absurd assumption which seems 
to underlie Mr. Pringle’s theory that there is work to be done by 
every man of character would not be accepted by any employer at 
the present time. But putting that aside altogether, Mr. Pringle has 
a touching reliance on the powers of the investigator who comes 
fresh into a district (for that is his ideal) to give a reliable account 
of the intimate affairs of every person. The Charity Organisation 
Society, which is now a very small and unimportant body in Great 
Britain, has many times been proved wrong in its calculations about 
the individual to which it has devoted its attention. While it is un- 
doubtedly a fact that some persons of bad character have received 
public assistance, it is better that they should receive assistance than 
that the great mass of decent people should be in want or that homes 
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should be totally ruined by families being forced into the workhouse.* 
The small number of cases given in this article are not proof of his 
point. Men who, for example, go up and down seeking work where 
there is none may very well ask, when the investigator reproaches 
them for not maintaining their families, why those investigators do 
not find them a job; and so long as the workless can only be found a 
job by getting that of another man, the wives and families at least, 
either of the one or the other, must be maintained. Since the men in 
work are held by Mr. Pringle to be in general terms worth more than 
the men out of work, would not his method drive an unemployed 
man of poor character to undercut the wages and so get the job of 
the better citizen? 

How “case work” would solve the problem of the poor law in a 
mining town of several thousands with one small pit working and 
the rest closed, Mr. Pringle fails to tell us. Why 300,000 miners 
should be the subject of case work when it is perfectly well known 
to everybody that these 300,000 are unemployed because pits are 
closed and that work in other places is only available by refusing it 
to unemployed men on the spot, we cannot find in his article. Case 
work will not revive the ship-building industry, open the pits, re- 
start the blast furnaces, turn the cotton mills, or cultivate our empty 
acres. And the conscience of the nation will never allow men and 
women thrown into helpless poverty by the depression in trade and 
industry—human beings good and bad like the rest of us—to be 
tortured in their misfortunes by deliberately evolved methods of 
deterring them from seeking public assistance in their needs. They 
are the nation as much as those in what Mr. Lansbury called the 
“sheltered trades” of Mr. Pringle and himself. Case work is in any 
case unreliable. Unemployment as we know it now is a general na- 
tional disaster, not due to the quality of the individual worker but 
to a large number of causes completely outside his control. The in- 
vestigator making out the case paper cannot deal with these causes 
and he cannot always deal even with the individual worker. It is 
now more than 30 years since the Rev. C. L. Marson published a 

t [The term “workhouse” in Great Britain is used for a poor-law institution, so that 


it corresponds to the term “poorhouse” in America and not to one of the American 
correctional institutions.] 
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small book entitled “‘Charity Organisation and Jesus Christ.” If I 
had sufficient space, I should like to quote the case paper which he 
gave in his appendix showing us vividly the failure of the individual 
method. 

My conclusion is that neither unemployment insurance nor poor- 
law relief is a satisfactory method of dealing with unemployment 
itself, but the presence of vast numbers of able-bodied persons un- 
able to find work has thrown a burden upon the poor law which the 
government’s proposed poor-law reforms do not touch and which 
cannot adequately be dealt with by their methods; and neither the 
Labour movement nor any individual member of it has ever accepted 
outdoor relief as a cure, but only as a method of securing some form 
of maintenance until the community awakened to a full sense of its 
responsibility for the organization of industry. 


MaRION PHILLIPS 
Chief Woman Officer, The Labour Party 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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PRIZE MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE RECORD" 
CHARLES ROCQUE 
[Concluded] 
ARMY HOSPITAL REPORT 


Miss Martin telephoned that she had discussed with Dr. Rogers, who 
is in charge of Mr. Rocque, the possibility of having Dr. Fox come in. 
Dr. Rogers said he would be very glad to have Dr. Fox examine Mr. 
Rocque, and asked Miss Martin to arrange it. 

Mr. Rocque’s application for increased pension has been filled out 
and sent in. Diagnosis reported was cirrhosis of the liver with ascites. 

Mr. Rocque read the paper over before signing and, after looking up 
the diagnosis in a medical book, felt even more strongly that he would 
like Dr. Fox to go over him. He read that the disease is often found in 
patients who have been hard drinkers, and so did not think he could 
have it. 

ACTION TAKEN 

Letters written to Dr. Fox (December 16, 1927) extending invitation 
from Dr. Rogers that he come to the hospital to see Mr. Rocque and 
giving certain details about the occasion of Mr. Rocque’s uneasiness re- 
garding his condition; and to U.S. Bureau of Pensions (December 19, 
1927) setting out the family circumstances and asking for the maximum 
payment. 


December 19, 1927.—Letter written, referring Mrs. Rocque to St. 
Paul’s Dental Clinic. 

ACTION TAKEN 

December 22, 1927.—Talked with Dr. Fox about going over to Army 
Hospital to examine Mr. Rocque. He said he would be able to do so that 
afternoon. 

Later —Mr. Huyler telephoned in worker’s absence. Left message 
to call at his home. He said that it had been their understanding that 
they would be reimbursed by the Civilian Rehabilitation Service. 

[See also two preceding numbers of this Review, pp. 304 and 487. The second 
and third instalments of this case record have been somewhat condensed, but pre- 


prints of the complete record may be obtained for 15 cents a copy from the American 
Association of Hospital Social Workers, 18-20 East Division Street, Chicago.] 
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December 23, 1927.—Called at Army Hospital. Took Mr. Rocque a 
Christmas gift and found Mrs. Rocque and Marie with him. Mrs. and Mr. 
Rocque were exceedingly glad and relieved that Dr. Fox had come to 
visit Mr. Rocque. They wished they could pay Dr. Fox and said if the 
increase in pension was granted they would do so. Worker advised that 
no effort be made to do so for the present, in view of the budget situation, 
and that the money be invested in Charles’s training instead. 

Mr. Rocque was looking forward to being home for Christmas. Mrs. 
Rocque said that Charles was expecting worker to call at the studio. 

December 24, 1927.—After several unsuccessful attempts to reach 
Mr. Huyler in the evening, reached him at the studio. Arranged to see 
both Charles and Mr. Huyler there. 

Called at the studio and saw Charles, who was slightly embarrassed 
but showed worker what he was doing. He had not been to the dental 
clinic as yet. Charles was about to go on an errand, and as it was Satur- 
day noon, worker said he would probably like to get home early. Charles 
denied this, and said he never wanted to stop when he was interested in 
his work. Talked with him about his friend’s plan to become a nurse. 
Charles talked very easily and said the that girl does not wish to take up 
nursing and that he had tried his best to dissuade the father but without 
success. 

CONFERENCE WITH MR. HUYLER 

Mr. Huyler had known nothing regarding the family situation and 
listened very attentively to a summary of the financial and health situa- 
tion. Worker explained the contact with the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Service and that it would be necessary to apply to Mr. Marsh for pay- 
ment for Charles’s apprenticeship there. Mr. Huyler said that they 
wanted no payment for what they are doing for Charles but thought it 
might be possible to use the money to pay Charles a little. Charles had 
had a talk with Mr. Sheridan and had given him the impression that it 
would be hard to continue without a small amount of pay. 

Mr. Huyler thinks that Charles has exceptional talent in lettering and 
he will be able to earn $75 a week at this, even if he becomes only fairly 
skilful. Mr. Huyler feels that Charles can get more by working with 
them than he could during the same period at the Art Institute. 

Mr. Huyler and Mr. Sheridan have grown to like Charles very much 
and agree that he is satisfactory in every way. They took him as a favor 
to Mr. Lawrence and felt sure that they would have to discharge him, 
because they expected he would interrupt their work and thought. They 
have experienced no trouble at all in that way and have found Charles 
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to be quiet, reliable, business-like, and unobtrusive. They have found 
that he is absolutely trustworthy, punctual, and that he stays in the 
office as long as he is expected to, and takes charge. He has made himself 
valuable to them, and they would miss him. They do not feel that they 
can afford to pay him a regular salary but might be able to begin soon 
to pay him a very little if the work keeps coming in. Mr. Huyler said that 
if, in several months, Charles improves so that his work is good enough 
to enable him to hold a position elsewhere, they are sure that they will 
be able to place him to good advantage. Mr. Huyler had not had a talk 
with Charles, but from his own observation and Charles’s talk with Mr. 
Sheridan, they both wonder whether Charles is not discouraged in seeing 
that he has a long road ahead of him. Does he think that he actually de- 
serves pay now? Worker felt that Charles gave this impression because 
he feels that the family need the money he might earn and not because he 
deserves pay for what he is doing, and advised that Charles not be paid 
unless he really earns something. Mr. Huyler said that they gave 
Charles $25 for a Christmas present and that, though they did not tell 
him, part of it was money received for some work Charles had done. 

Mr. Huyler said he had never seen Charles display any emotional 
feeling on seeing a beautiful work of art, and asked whether Charles 
would thrill more over an engine. Mr. Huyler recognizes Charles’s me- 
chanical skill and said he wondered whether it was not stronger than his 
love of art. Worker explained Charles’s natural reticence and that he 
seldom expresses his enthusiasms and his feelings. Mr. Huyler asked 
worker to talk with Charles on the subject of his work and his reactions 
to it. 

Worker explained that an effort was being made to secure some pecu- 
niary aid for Charles and also that an increased pension had been applied 
for so that the family’s financial situation may possibly be relieved. 

Mr. Huyler asked whether Charles’s body is scarred. It would be 
possible for him to earn a little occasionally, posing as a nude model. 
One day when Mr. Huyler suggested it, Charles laughed and said he 
didn’t think he would make a good model, and Mr. Huyler did not press 
the matter, as he thought that Charles’s hesitation might be due to un- 
willingness to expose his scars. 


CHARLES CALLED TO SEE WORKER 


December 26, 1927.—On invitation, Charles made a morning visit 
at worker’s home. He looked very intently at several pictures and an 
etching, and said that he hoped some time to learn to do etching. Charles 
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talked about his work and about the work of Mr. Huyler and Mr. Sheri- 
dan, and said that when he first saw some of Mr. Huyler’s water colors, 
he did not know what to think of them. He said, “I didn’t say much, but 
I thought a great deal.” After reading some books in the studio, he said 
he had grown to understand them better and to realize that these water 
colors were not accurate pictures of the landscape, but what the artist 
saw and felt. He had never known anything about the modernistic art 
before. 

Charles’s visit lasted about an hour and a half, and during that time 
his work and his prospects were discussed. Charles saw that he had a long 
road ahead of him. He wondered whether he could put in enough time 
to get him anywhere. When asked whether the family’s financial situa- 
tion was an element in his doubt as to whether he should stay there or 
not, Charles admitted it was, and agreed that he felt he should contribute 
to the family’s income. Worker urged him to put his energy into his 
work, and for a while, at least, not to worry about family finances. Work- 
er also urged that Charles talk this over with Dr. Fox and with Mr. 
Huyler before the latter’s winter painting trip. Charles finally said that 
Lindbergh took his chance and that he would do the same. 

Before leaving, Charles began to talk about himself and said he was 
different from others in that he is not able to express in words what he 
feels. He said also that he is more interested in making other people 
happy than in working for his own happiness. 

Earlier in the interview, when asked what he was going to do with his 
$25 Christmas gift, he said he did not know but that he had already 
given part of it to his mother. 


REPORT TO DR. FOX 


December 27, 1927.—Talked with Dr. Fox, telling him of the inter- 
views with Mr. Huyler and with Charles. Dr. Fox said he would be 
willing and glad to talk with Charles this week. Dr. Fox has not yet 
heard whether Dr. Winters, assistant director, has been able to secure 
any financial aid for Charles. 


MEDICAL SITUATION REGARDING MR. ROCQUE 


Dr. Fox said he believes that Mr. Rocque has cirrhosis of the liver, 
and said that he has seen cases like his recover. He feels confident that 
Mr. Rocque’s care is excellent and said that Dr. Horner of the Ohio 
General Hospital staff visits the Army Hospital weekly and that Mr. 
Rocque is under his supervision. 
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REPORT OF DR. FOX 


Charles came by appointment on December 29, 1927, to discuss his 
plans with Dr. Fox. Dr. Fox said that he feels Charles likes his work very 
much indeed and that he obtained a promise from Charles that he would 
not consider leaving for any reason whatsoever without discussing his 
plans first with him or with worker. 

December 30, 1927.—Letters received from Aldrich Pottery Studio, 
Inc., saying that they had been unable to find a place for Charles, and 
from Bureau of Pensions to the effect that final action was pending. 

January 3, 1928.—Mrs. Rocque telephoned that she would like to 
postpone her dental appointment as the weather was extremely cold and 
as she had a great deal of work to do which she did not wish interrupted. 

Later.—Telephoned the Dental Clinic, St. Paul’s Hospital, canceling 
Mrs. Rocque’s appointment, and wrote Mrs. Rocque telling her of that 
fact. 

January 9, 1928.—Talked with Dr. Winters and learned that he had 
not secured assistance for Charles. 


ACTION TAKEN 


January 9, 1928.—Telephoned Mr. Marsh, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Service, and asked whether the state would now take over Charles’s 
case and pay Messrs. Huyler and Sheridan for the instruction they are 
giving. Mr. Marsh said that this could probably be worked out and that 
he would discuss it with worker on January 17, 1928. 

January 17, 1928.—Mr. Marsh at the hospital. On hearing particulars 
regarding Charles’s work he said that the state could pay Messrs. Huyler 
and Sheridan $35 a month for the next twelve months and in addition 
pay something for Charles’s materials, possibly $50. Mr. Marsh said he 
could call on the artists on January 23, 1928, if that would be convenient 
to them. 

Later.—Called at the studio of Messrs. Huyler and Sheridan and 
talked with Mr. Huyler. He seemed very well satisfied with the proposed 
arrangement and said that he and Mr. Sheridan could see Mr. Marsh on 
January 23, 1928, to sign the contract. 

Mr. Huyler said that they expected soon to be able to pay Charles a 
small amount regularly. They have paid him an occasional sum for 
work he has done since the new year. Both men are very well satisfied 
with Charles’s progress. 

Mr. Huyler said that it would be wise to count on another year and 
that it may even be possible to negotiate for a longer period after that 
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time has elapsed. He said they would not keep Charles after he became 
skilled enough to take another position and that they would be on the 
lookout for an opening for him. 

In regard to the amount for supplies used, Mr. Huyler said that the 
$50 would help, inasmuch as they have had to purchase paints and other 
supplies. 

They are planning to send Charles to attend a course of lectures to 
be given by a well-known artist, and will plan to utilize every education- 
al opportunity which arises for Charles’s benefit. 

Mr. Huyler introduced Mr. Sheridan, who will be alone in the studio 
with Charles while Mr. Huyler is on his painting trip, which is to last 
about two months, beginning February r. 

On Mr. Huyler’s return he will execute a commission for the Museum 
of Natural History in the city, and said he may possibly take Charles 
with him to assist him and that this would give Charles insight into 
another type of work. 

ACTION TAKEN 
January 18, 1928.—Letter written to Mr. Marsh, telling him that 
Mr. Huyler and Mr. Sheridan would welcome a call from him, and giving 
him their address. 

January 24, 1928.—Telephoned Mr. Huyler, who reported that Mr. 
Marsh had kept the appointment at the studio on January 23, 1928, and 
that the contract had been drawn up and signed according to the previous 
plan. Mr. Huyler is very much pleased and said that he told Charles of 
it and that Charles is glad. 

January 26, 1928.—Dr. Winters asked whether Charles would be 
able to letter the signs in the out-patient department in about two or 
three weeks. He could do it in the evenings or on Sundays or in any way 
to fit his working hours. Dr. Winters said that the last time Charles had 
earned about $30 or $35 doing this lettering. 


TELEPHONED ARMY HOSPITAL 


January 27, 1928.—Telephoned Miss Martin, who reported that the 
increase in the Spanish American War pension has been granted, raising 
it to $50 per month, starting with November 1, 1927. The increase has not 
yet been received by the family, but the check is expected any day. This 
will mean $90 in back payments and the usual $50 on the first of February. 

Mr. Rocque has been isolated and quite ill with erysipelas. He has 
suffered considerably and is too ill to visit with Mrs. Rocque, so she has 
been spending the entire afternoon with him and taking care of him. Dr. 
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Metcalf feels that in view of Mrs. Rocque’s service, he is eligible for 
another increase in the pension, namely, an attendance fee, which, if it 
goes through, will bring an additional $22 a month. 

Miss Martin said that Mr. Rocque’s sister, Mrs. Bauer, had written 
to the hospital to inquire about his condition; then again, suggesting that 
he come to California; and, on receiving Dr. Metcalf’s letter stating this 
would not be feasible, she wrote once more, asking whether it would be 
advisable for her to come East to see Mr. Rocque. Miss Martin asked 
Mrs. Rocque’s opinion of this, whereupon Mrs. Rocque said that this 
sister’s coming would not be of help but would mean extra housework and 
meals. Mrs. Rocque is still doing all her housework, preparing Charles’s 
diet, and spending half of every day with Mr. Rocque. 


CONFERENCE WITH DR. FOX 


January 27, 1928.—Dr. Fox said that once a month would be suffi- 
cient for him to see Charles. Charles’s diet is now sufficient for moderate 
activity. Dr. Fox believes that Charles is following his diet more con- 
scientiously and said that he might paint the signs in the out-patient 
department on Sundays and in the evenings without endangering his 
health. Dr. Fox had recently seen Mr. Rocque and said that his condi- 
tion is very serious because complicated by the erysipelas. His chances 
for recovery are now very small. 

January 27, 1928.—Telephoned Charles at the studio regarding the 
signs in the out-patient department. He said he would be glad to do the 
lettering after working hours. 


CALLED AT ARMY HOSPITAL 


January 27, 1928.—Miss Martin showed worker the letters from Mrs. 
Bauer, and it was decided that Miss Martin would reply to Mrs. Bauer’s 
latest letter. She asked whether the doctor felt that he would live long 
enough to enable her to get there. Miss Martin and worker felt that Mrs. 
Rocque’s health should be safeguarded and that it would be possible to 
reply by stating that Mr. Rocque is not able to see visitors at the present 
time and also that Mrs. Rocque’s strength is being taxed to the limit. 
The letter is also to include a summing up of the family situation, giving 
her some information about Charles’s progress. 

Miss Martin reported that in case of Mr. Rocque’s death, Mrs. 
Rocque would receive a pension of $20 a month plus $4 a month for Marie, 
as she is still a minor. Mr. Rocque’s funeral would be taken care of by 
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the Veterans’ Bureau to the amount of $100. It was decided that either 
Miss Martin or worker should prepare Mrs. Rocque for this if an op- 
portunity presents itcelf. 


TENTATIVE SOCIAL PLAN 


Plan with Mr. and Mrs. Rocque and Maurice to maintain an active 
interest in Charles’s work and do everything in their power to lead him to 
feel that he is doing his duty by continuing his apprenticeship for at 
least a year. 

Maintain a continued interest in Charles, seeing him at least once or 
twice a month. Foster the interest of Dr. Fox in Charles, encouraging him 
to guide and advise Charles, as well as continue his medical care. 

Persuade Charles and Mrs. Rocque to have the dental care they 
need. 

Keep in touch with the financial situation of the family and make 
every effort to help them meet the budget. It may seem advisable to 
secure Mrs. Rocque’s consent to see the relatives, especially Mrs. Bauer. 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY 


I. The patient is a twenty-one-year-old boy, American, living with 
his father, mother, brother, and sister. He has diabetes mellitus, a healing 
lung abscess, and dental caries. 

Classification of the social problems according to A Medical Social 
Terminology, Gordon Hamilton, and approached from patient’s point 
of view: 


Personality: 

Aesthetic disability, disfigurement, permanent; metabolic impair- 
ment, permanent; respiratory impairment, arrested; dental impairment, _ 
temporary; discouragement; inferiority sense; introspectiveness; lack of 
initiative (inability to express thoughts and feelings in words);? faulty 
eating habit and faulty exercise habit, potential problems. 


Environment: 
Family relationships: 
Disability of wage-earner, permanent and total; dependency on 
family; social-life limitation. 
Home: 
Lack of cultural devices; financial strain. 


t Note: The two items in parentheses are worker’s additions. 
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Home setting: 
Emotionalism. 

Housing: 
Housing inconvenience, toilet, bath; repair problem. 

School: 

(Incomplete education of special ability) 

Occupational and industrial life: 

Unemployment; apprenticeship difficulty; economic insecurity. 

Sociable and collective life: 

Broken church connection, sociable-life limitation. 

Medical extension service: 

Medical-regimen problem, occupational handicap. 

II. Adequacy and results of treatment: 

The aim of medical social treatment has been to establish the patient 
in his regimen by helping him develop his special abilities and thus find 
satisfactions to compensate for the deprivations due to his disease. This 
consisted in helping him to determine in which line to specialize, trying 
to place him in apprenticeship in his chosen field of commercial art, and 
also to open up the recreational possibilities along this line. 

The need for understanding guidance has been met through contacts 
with Mr. Bacon, Mr. Lawrence, Messrs. Huyler and Sheridan, and by 
friendship of Dr. R. Fox. 

Through these individuals and through interviews with Charles and 
with Mrs. Rocque, the worker has reached a fuller understanding of him 
and has tried to help him grasp the meaning of his situation and to see 
what his course should be. Steps were taken also to interpret him to the 
artists who are training him. 

The social treatment of the family has included steps toward allevia- 
tion of financial strain; the securing for Mr. Rocque the doctor of his 
choice; the physical examination of Mrs. Rocque; and efforts to interpret 
to the family Charles’s medical condition and its social implications. 

Further treatment will include points listed under the latest Tentative 
Social Plan; continued effort to lessen Charles’s sense of inferiority; and, 
as far as possible, to help Mrs. Rocque through the crisis of Mr. Rocque’s 
approaching death. 

Termination of the case will probably not occur until after the com- 


pletion of Charles’s apprenticeship. 
AGNES SCHROEDER 
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GRADING OF CASE OF CHARLES ROCQUE (70 PER CENT) 


Py Te CRD ORE & 6 aisle b iss aid ss ca bee wwe wa neeeteaasieeme 
I. 


Accuracy: Disguise breaks (corrected before publication 
Ns os ca die ad Caos nue enws elas caces 


. Terseness: Verbose and rambling.................+- 


3. Completeness: Face sheet does not indicate which mem- 


NVI AXNS 


I. 


ber of family is patient except through O.P.D. number. 
Mr. Rocque said to be “still trying to sell Auburn car” 
et RO POUVEOUS MOOMRIOM. ..... oc ccc ccccccccccccees 


DCH OS SALIBIACUORY.. 6.5 occ cc esevececesevsceceess 


. Recording of case-work method: The methods are appar- 


ent from the text rather than from actual recording. 
Social worker’s steps are evident...................- 


. MEDICAL-SOCIAL OR PSYCHIATRIC-SOCIAL STUDY......... 


Securing and correlating of data: 

a) Study of patient: We get a good idea of the obvious 
things about Charles at the beginning, but the fine 
points of his personality do not come out until 
December, 1927, about fourteen months after case 
had been taken up intensively. However, his shy- 
ness and uncommunicativeness had been previously 
stressed. We seem now to have a complete picture 
of patient except in relation to his brother and sister 

b) Appropriateness of sources consulted: Fair......... 

c) Designation of sources consulted: Satisfactory. ..... 

d) Arrangement of material in focus: Fair............ 

e) Adequacy of content of medical and social material: 


Analysis of problem and outline of plan of treatment: 
No analysis. Plans worked out from time to time... 


Actual Possible 
Grade Grade 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
133 20 

3 I 
I 3 
2 3 
2 2 
2 3 
2 3 
4 5 

24 35 
4 5 
5 6 
2 2 
4 6 
4 6 
5 10 


PRIZE MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE RECORD 
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GRADING OF CASE OF CHARLES ROCQUE (70 PER CENT)—Continued 
Actual Possible 
Grade Grade 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
C. MEDICAL-SOCIAL OR PSYCHIATRIC-SOCIAL TREATMENT... 24% 35 
1. Technique: 
a) Control and management by the worker in contrast to 
the control and management of the worker by the natural 
processes of the case: Little social case work under- 
taken until third admission of patient, when social 
problem could be no longer ignored and untreated. 
Several lapses in following up possible resources 
promptly 
Use of assets and liabilities: Personal.—Believe 
more use should have been made of Maurice. We 
get no idea whether he and patient have anything in 
common, and not until father is dying is any use 
made of Maurice’s interest in patient. The same 
might be said of Marie, but to a much less degree 
since at twenty-one and twelve the social gulf is al- 
most insurmountable. Use of father and mother very 
good. Impersonal.—Social worker slow in securing 
co-operation of state agency and slow in following 
up. Good use of Dr. Fox as a big brother 
. Rapport between patient and worker: Fair 
. Integration of social with medical or psychiatric work: 
One of the strong points of the case. Social worker 
brings out the conception of this boy with a scar in need 
of artistic expression in his work to motivate his treat- 


. ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENT OF MEDICAL- 
SOCIAL OR PSYCHIATRIC-SOCIAL STUDY AND TREATMENT, 
ADEQUACY OF TREATMENT, RESULTS AND TERMINATION 
oF CAsE: Interesting 








sible 


Cent) 


35 
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HE Social Science Conferences will be held in Chicago from Decem- 

ber 26 to 29. The meetings will include not only those of the older 
conferences, American Economic Association, American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, American Sociological Society, and the American Political Science 
Association, but the meeting of the Association of Labor Legislation, 
Association of Professional Schools of Social Work, National Community 
Center Association, Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association, and the Association of American Law 
Schools. 

The American Sociological Society has announced as a central topic 
“The Rural Community,” with Professor John M. Gillette, of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, as president, but a wide variety of section topics 
is listed, including educational sociology, social psychology, rural sociol- 
ogy, sociology of religion, the community, the teaching of sociology, the 
family, and sociology and social work, as well as the division on human 
ecology and population and the division on social research. 

The American Economic Association announces for its first session 
an evening meeting in co-operation with the American Association of 
Labor Legislation on the subject of unemployment. Other meetings of 
the Association of interest in our field include a general session on the 
“Russian Economic Situation” and a round table conference on “Inter- 
national Differences in the Labor Movement.” 

The American Statistical Association devotes a session to unemploy- 
ment statistics, one to a ju’ * session with the Association of Labor Legis- 
lation on “Social Costs of Accidents, Illness, and Old Age,” and one to the 
standardization of social work statistics. Dr. Tandy, of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, will describe the work of the Bureau in the registration 
of juvenile court statistics and work permit certificates; Mr. McMillen 
will discuss the work of the Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils and the University of Chicago in trying to secure statistics showing 
volume of social work; and Mr. Hurlin, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
will discuss his work of assembling family welfare statistics. 

The American Political Science Association announces among various 
other sessions, a round table on ‘‘Personnel” under Mr. Fred Telford, of 
the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, a.d one on “‘Administra- 
tive Law” under Professor Dickinson, of Princeton. 
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OCIAL workers will share with the Social Science groups the satis- 
faction over the progress that is being made in the preparation and 

the publication of the new Dictionary of American Biography, the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and the Journal of Social Science Ab- 
stracts. The American Council of Learned Societies, under whose aus- 
pices the Dictionary is being prepared and published, held a dinner in 
New York on the evening of November 13 in honor of the publication 
of the first volume of this great work which is a tangible result of the 
Council’s work after three years of preparation. Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man, the editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, who 
was one of the speakers at the dinner, described the relation of the Dic- 
tionary and of the whole field of biography to the social sciences, and Dr. 
Allen Johnson, editor-in-chief of the Dictionary, discussed its scope and 
method and outlined the editorial problems involved in this fine piece of 
co-operative effort. The first volume of the Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences and the first number of the new Journal of Social Science Abstracts 
will now be looked for with renewed anticipation. At the Social Science 
Conference at Dartmouth in August it was announced that the first issue 
of the Abstracts would appear in March, 1929. Only articles in periodicals 
will be abstracted during the first year, and it is estimated that the total 
number included will come to approximately 15,000 during a year. Later 
the Abstracts will also include books and monographs. 


HE fifty-eighth annual congress of the American Prison Association 
was held in Kansas City October 5—11. Allied with the Association, 
and meeting simultaneously, were the National Prisoners’ Aid Associa- 
tion, the Wardens’ Association, the Chaplains’ Association, and the Medi- 
cal Section of the Congress. The social and psychological factors in the 
causation of delinquency and the treatment of juvenile offenders were the 
chief subjects of concern. 

The Congress opened with the presidential address of Mr. E. R. 
Cass, secretary of the New York Prison Association, on the subject of 
prison administration, criticizing those who are too ardent in their sup- 
port of one or another system of administration, contending that no sys- 
tem has yet proved itself, and that very detailed, dispassionate study and 
objective evaluation of penal methods are necessary as a basis for sound 
conclusions concerning programs and methods to be employed in prison 
management. 

Some of the addresses on the program attracted unusual attention. 
The revelations of Mr. William B. Cox, of the National Society for Penal 
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Information, concerning prison labor and cruelty of punishments in south- 
ern prisons, and the proposal of Warden Edward J. Fogarty, of the Cook 
County Jail in Chicago, to introduce courses of lectures by university 
professors in the new county jail, received particular notice both from 
delegates and from the press. 

The new officers include the following: president, George C. Erskine, 
superintendent of the state reformatory, Cheshire, Connecticut; general 
secretary, E. R. Cass, who is also general secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York; executive committee, Amos W, Butler, of Indiana, 
and Raymond F, C. Kieb, Hastings H. Hart, and Leon C. Faulkner, all 
of New York. 


IDESPREAD interest in the subject of conference organization 

has been one of the results of the Philanthropic Fortnight which 
was held in Paris last July. The Revue Internationale de l’Enfant, for ex- 
ample, publishes an interesting letter from a social worker who attended 
the Paris conferences, urging the adoption of new methods in making up 
the program for the next International Child Welfare Conference, which 
was one of the four conferences held during the Fortnight. The writer 
suggests that the social workers in the field be asked at once to indicate 
the topics of interest to them and that the executive or program com- 
mittee for the next conference be constituted after those suggestions have 
come in. The following topics which the correspondent herself suggests 
for the next program are an interesting indication of international inter- 
est in this field: (1) the supervision of children given assistance in their 
own families; (2) the purpose and best methods of supervising and assist- 
ing working children; (3) the readjustment of the antisocial child to con- 
ditions of life with his own family; (4) methods of approximating insti- 
tutional care to family life; (5) recreation in its various aspects. 


HE Tuberculosis seals have become one of the best-known symbols 

of the Christmas season, and it is probable that their sale this year 
will exceed that of 1927, which returned more than five million dollars to 
the National Tuberculosis Association. As a unique and very successful 
method of raising funds for long-continued work by a series of private 
societies, the use of the seals is extraordinarily interesting. They were 
first used nationally in the year 1908, when they were jointly sponsored 
by the National Tuberculosis Association and the American Red Cross 
and brought the sum of $135,000. It is interesting that the idea probably 
came from Europe, for Jacob Riis had received a letter in 1907 from 
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Copenhagen which bore an unusual seal. He quickly investigated the 
matter and found that there was a Danish Christmas seal for the benefit 
of tuberculosis. In less than ten years the sale of seals in this country 
began to bring in more than a million dollars a year. After the war in 
1919-20, the sales yielded more than three million dollars annually; and, 
all told, in a period of twenty years, the little stamps have brought in 
millions of dollars. The extraordinary success of the seals seems to have 
been a surprise even to their sponsors, who looked upon their sale as “a 
fad which would soon die out and would have to be replaced by some 
other means of raising money.” A prominent official of the American 
Red Cross, in writing to the National Tuberculosis Association in 1910, 
foretold a falling off in the sales for various reasons especially because of 
“the passing of the vogue of the Christmas stamp.” This official said, 
“We cannot positively assert that the tide has reached its height and 
begun to ebb, but there are some indications that it has,” 


TAMP-SELLING for charitable purposes in Switzerland has gone even 
further, for the Pro Juventute stamps there are accepted as lawful 
postage. When Pro Juventute was started in 1911 one of the members 
suggested that each year at Christmas and New Year so-called “welfare 
stamps” should be placed on sale. Later, illustrated postal cards were 
added, the pictures at the same time proclaiming the special purpose of 
the year’s collection. 

The result was very successful and led in the following year to nego- 
tiations with the Swiss postal authorities in order that the stamps should 
be valid as payment of postage. The result of the negotiations was that 
the Pro Juventute welfare stamps got international postal validity.? 
There are now four stamps on sale: the 5, 10, 20, and 30 centime stamps 
being sold for 10, 15, 30, and 4o centimes, so that the welfare addition 
amounts to 5 centimes on the 5 and ro centime stamps and ro centimes 
on the 20 and 30 centime stamps. One-tenth of the profit goes to the 
welfare fund of the postal employees (the stamps being sold at all the 
post-offices) and the rest goes to the welfare funds of Pro Juventute. There 
have also been placed on sale two 5-piece series of illustrated postal cards. 

The distribution and sale of the stamps and cards is well organized, 
and so is the propaganda work undertaken by the central bureau, the 
district officers, and all the Swiss post-offices. 


tS. A. Knopf, A History of the National Tuberculosis Association, p. 57. 


* The Review is indebted for the statement about the Swiss stamps to Fraulein 
Leni Cahn, secretary, Jugendkommission, Ziirich, Switzerland. 
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The first year’s profit for example amounted in 1911 only to Fr. 
152,276, while the year 1927 brought profit of Fr. 779,928.50 ($155,985.70), 
which represents a very useful contribution to the general Swiss child 
welfare fund. The annual sale is most popular and indicates that socially 
minded people, especially the large group of voluntary workers, appreci- 
ate it and help support the movement through active purchase and use 
of the stamps and postal cards. The stamps also have artistic merit and 
are appreciated by philatelists. Up to the present they have shown the 
emblems of the twenty-one cantons of Switzerland engraved by a Swiss 
artist. Everyone anticipates what the next year’s series of stamps will 
show. 

It should also be explained that Pro Juventute is a foundation of the 
Schweizerische Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft, whose purpose is to do prac- 
tical work in the field of child welfare and to further all efforts in the 
interest of the youth of Switzerland. Based on the principle of devoting 
each year’s program to one special field, Pro Juventute has included in 
its program the welfare of the infant, the preschool child, young persons 
out of school, the tubercular child, and the unmarried mother and her 
child, to whom legal and moral help are offered. There is a central bureau 
with a comparatively large number of districts throughout the country, 
and the work is organized in such a way that the individual districts are 
to a very great degree decentralized and have enough liberty to adapt 
the program of the foundation to their particular economic and cultural 
situation. Pro Juventute attempts to co-operate closely with the existing 
public and private child welfare agencies and to co-ordinate the different 
local organizations having kindred purposes. One of its main purposes is 
to deepen the feeling of responsibility for the young in their parents, 
teachers, and the community, and to stimulate social thinking and feel- 
ing among youth itself. 

In fact, co-operation is practiced very widely and also very success- 
fully by thousands of young people all over the country. For example, 
all the pupils from twelve to nineteen years of age have for many years 
offered their services in helping to sell the Christmas and New Year 
stamps. This is only one of the methods used to develop and strengthen 
their feeling of responsibility toward their own group. The most interest- 
ing feature of the work perhaps in the very original and unusual way by 
which Pro Juventute obtains the means for its widespread and constant- 
ly growing work. It is unquestionably one of the most popular institu- 
tions in Switzerland, widely known and appreciated, and increasing in 
popularity from year to year. 
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HE annual appeal of the American Red Cross for members has 

made many people familiar with the tremendous expenditures of 
that organization for flood relief in the Mississippi Valley. A report indi- 
cates that the Red Cross spent nearly $17,000,000 for the flood sufferers, 
and that 637,000 persons were cared for. The list of losses is stupendous, 
showing that 41,487 buildings were destroyed, 162,017 homes were flood- 
ed, more than 5,289,000 acres were inundated. Live stock and poultry 
drownings totaled 1,175,673, while thousands of farmers lost all farm im- 
plements, buildings, and equipment. 

The Red Cross fleet consisted of more than a thousand boats and 
rescued 300,000 persons from levees, housetops, and other points of tem- 
porary safety; and 154 camps and concentration centers were maintained. 

Finally, it is significant that the Red Cross distributed seed for the 
replanting of nearly 2,500,000 acres to 400,000 persons. 

A list of the relief expenditures give a better idea of the vast scope of 
the work: 





RPG RE NNR ce v5 .os5 kine Soils rws.e cass ane bicleroeiows $ 648,178.79 
Equipment for relief camps.................. 447,747.68 
Transportation of refugees................... 145,128.28 
Maintenance of disaster sufferers............. 125,267.94 
es TERR ay Seeetate aed rarer an MPa We Ene Pee ee 5,122,211.78 
ARERR rie eae wth e ee. eee DERE A TER 353,179.57 
REL (05: rsiaraisl sie av Sevbiers SLALa Waters catetare whe eibtelalecoleras 2,648 ,012.20 
PG i PN TIE, os kv hee ccvieevawereechs 2,444,670.35 
Live stock and poultry...................00. 333,573.20 
ss diniwc bende vebiewe 1, 832,510.70 
Household furnishings...................00- 686, 761.18 
ROH NETEMMDID jc baie era's oiihs 10s fesse ote aris swing tin ewiors 300,315.54 
Medical and nursing service................. 346,638.24 
ID nse cuanss chnh cesar eabexeridas 922,424.71 

Provision for chapter continuation of service 
BREE o's, foo '51e, 525 sos sic slo s sclbie Choa eleielens 200 , 639.32 
Other relief expenditures...................- 437,609.11 
Total $16,994, 868.59 


Some of our readers will certainly raise the question whether vast 
disaster relief of this sort should be in the hands of a private organiza- 
tion—even one that fulfils its trust. The whole subject of the distribution 
of social administration between public and private agencies is an im- 
portant as well as an interesting question, but it is certainly not one to 
be easily settled. 
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HE German Red Cross has published a very beautiful and interest- 

ing annual, which has quite properly been received in this country 
in celebration of the annual Red Cross roll call. Hilfswille und Hilfswerk 
des Roten Kreuzes in Deutschland is a very substantial publication of more 
than 150 quarto pages with a large number of very good pictures. Some 
of these are reproductions of well-known works of art which express the 
spirit of service, like some of Rembrandt’s religious pictures or Van Gogh’s 
“Good Samaritan.” Others are photographs of modern Red Cross ac- 
tivities: charming photographs of old people’s homes, work of all sorts 
for children, for refugees, infant welfare centers, and other kinds of health 
work, hospitals, and so on and on. 

Each branch of work is described in an appropriate article, and there 
are in addition some important general articles. There is, for example, 
an illustrated account of Henri Dunant, which is especially interesting 
in the present year of his centenary; and there is a beautiful tribute to 
the Red Cross by Selma Lagerléf, translated from the Swedish. It is in- 
teresting that the Lagerléf contribution is strongly pacifist, and the 
American reader wonders hopefully if this is perhaps commended by our 
German friends. Certainly the Rote Kreuz deserves to be congratulated 
on the publication of a very attractive account of its work. 


T HAS been announced that the Delano nursing service of the Ameri- 
can’ Red Cross, which had operated for the past six years under a 
fund established by the will of Jane Delano for the maintenance of visit- 
ing-nurse services in needy communities, is now to be placed on a new 
basis. Nurses will be assigned to the eastern, the midwestern, and the 
Pacific areas for itinerant nursing service, Delano funds being provided 
to supplement chapter funds until such time as the chapter can assume 
full financial responsibility for the project. The first chapter to have a 
nurse under the new plan is in Avery County, North Carolina. Another 
nurse has been assigned to service in three Arkansas counties in the 
Ozarks. It is expected that this plan will result in many permanent nurs- 
ing services supported by local Red Cross chapters. 


HE Chicago Community Trust through its secretary, Mr. Frank 
Loomis, has published the results of a study of the capital growth 
of charitable and educational institutions and organizations in the Chi- 
cago region between 1840 and 1926. In the course of the study the records 


tSee this Review, II, 335. 
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of 239 funds and organizations representing more than $303,000,000 in 
institutional property and endowment were examined. The total refers, 
of course, only to private organizations and institutions, those having 
property acquired and maintained by private or personal gifts, and does 
not include any public property acquired and maintained by taxation. 
The distribution of the total sum between institutional property and en- 
dowment and between the ten most important divisions of educational 
and charitable work is shown in the table below: 














Property Endowment 

Education: 

Art, music, libraries, museums.............. $ 64,873,300 $ 25,758,200 

oe ee Pe [re | 30,170,800 59,465,900 
Care of sick: 

WRPINUE oro co bio ce isso ps sic orelens Ssceidie evs alw sin ork 25,818, 800 17,352,600 

ROMMMMMME Ce te sick gS Gucci be tattoo .e «ters 4,913,400 6,192,800 
OS ES ES Ee ee ee 7,725,900 4,409 ,000 
RM a ere Soe cele piciee Giemsa isis Soe bisa fmuare or 3,752,500 3,086,450 
Character building: 

Young people, Y.M.C.A., Scouts, etc........ 12,322,900 2,937,100 

ee ae 3,222,200 5,451,900 
ME MEMINEN S50) 8 cicia. > 5% Oa Sais Siele SALE ba eieloieLeN Le Mele oo awa eles aes 25,001, 700 
OND a 5.5 5 basse ds auts ne areas sic 2K sees oudiets 114,700 456, 800 

MRE Merctomthaeureae ss vs cent we eee ote $152,914, 500 $150,112,450 











The Community Trust also reports on its own work at the close of 
the thirteenth year since its establishment. With endowment funds now 
exceeding $3,000,000, the Community Trust is creating a tradition in 
Chicago looking toward the more flexible administration of charitable 
endowments, In its latest report, various examples are given of the waste- 
ful use not infrequently made of endowments controlled by the “dead 
hand.” Such endowments are comparatively rare in our western or even 
middle western communities, and the history of one Iowa charity that is 
given in the Community Trust report is therefore of special interest: 

In a wealthy county of the State of Iowa there was established by bequest 
in 1892 an institution consisting of a large piece of real estate, a house of 15 
rooms and a substantial endowment fund for maintenance, for the benefit of 
“indigent farmers” of that county. The will stipulated “there must not be 
more than six inmates at any one time, all inmates must be over 60 years old, 
born in the United States, resident at least for 20 years prior” in the said coun- 
ty, during which time their principal occupation must have been farming. 

“At this writing,” says a recent report (1927), “we are free from inmates, 
the last one having died this spring.” 
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HE Cuban Department of Health and Charities has made a detailed 

study of the island’s need for juvenile courts and will present a re- 
port to the President of the Republic so that the National Congress may 
act on it as soon as possible. Establishment of juvenile courts is favored 
by various organizations such as the Rotary Club of Habana, and La 
Asociacion de las Damas Isabelinas (a women’s social-welfare organiza- 
tion). The Bureau of Prisons of the Department of the Interior has also 
been studying this question. The daily press of Habana is giving consid- 
erable publicity to this subject, in the form of editorials and news items. 
Other public welfare activities of the Cuban Department of Health and 
Charities include the completion of plans for an ultra-violet ray clinic 
accommodating 250 children at a time, and the publication of a decree 
establishing a special government bureau for supervision of the milk 
supply throughout Cuba signed by the President. Detailed regulations 
on this subject have been prepared by a special committee and will be 
submitted to the President for his signature. The decree orders that the 
next budget include an appropriation for carrying out this work. 


N INTERESTING study of “why children hate” has come out of 
an experimental investigation of the reactions of school children of 
Poland to the enemy occupation. Dr. Baumgarten, a Polish psychologist, 
made the study in the schools of Warsaw and neighboring Polish towns 
in 1918 during the occupation of that territory by German troops. The 
results were such a startling revelation of the effects of war upon the 
emotions of children that the records were hidden and are now being 
published for the first time in the Journal of Educational Psychology 
(Baltimore). 

The test consisted of a series of questions given to 700 children be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen in representative schools, which were 
designed to bring out the real reactions of the children toward the war 
and the enemy occupying their country. This article analyzes some of 
the answers to two of the questions which were believed to illustrate 
the intense emotional experiences of children in general during war time 
and hint at their consequences in terms of national or racial prejudice. 
The questions were: What event of the war has made the strongest im- 
pression upon you? and What do you wish for your enemies? The sig- 
nificant fact about the replies to the first question is said to be that every 
situation described is one that would be accompanied by an unpleasant 
emotion; the hatred expressed by very many of the replies to the second 
question is considered the natural outcome of such experiences. 
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The investigation is also said to show that international hatred as well 
as race prejudice is something that is acquired rather than something 
that comes from “human nature.” The study is important because “the 
trend of the future will be determined by the children who experienced the 
events and held the sentiments described in this report and by millions 
of other children of more or less like experience. . . . . An insight into 
the real progress that has been made toward international good will can 
be gained by contrasting the friendly spirit of the elementary schools of 
many European countries today with the attitudes expressed by these 
Polish children during the war.” 


NEW juvenile court law for the federal district of Mexico changes 

some of the provisions of the original act of 1926 and provides that 
the juvenile court of the city of Mexico is to consist of several chambers, 
instead of one, as under the first law. Each chamber will consist of three 
judges, one of whom must be a teacher who is a graduate of a normal 
school, one a physician, and one a psychologist; one of the judges must 
be a woman. 

The new law also broadens the scope of the court’s activities and 
brings abandoned and needy children under its jurisdiction. The court 
is also given new powers to prescribe the necessary measures for the 
improvement of the children’s health, and in general for their proper 
supervision and up-bringing. Penalties are provided for parents and 
guardians who are found to be responsible for the children’s delinquency 
or their moral or physical neglect. 

A child under fifteen years of age can no longer be held criminally re- 
sponsible for violating penal laws; therefore he cannot be prosecuted by 
the judicia! authorities; but instead he is put under the “direct protec- 
tion of the state.” After adequate study, measures for his education and 
for dealing with his behavior may be prescribed. 


HE Joint Committee on the Registration of Social Statistics, main- 

tained by the National Association of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils and the Local Community Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago, in October issued a substantial mimeographed volume contain- 
ing the preliminary tables derived from reports submitted during the first 
six months of 1928 by agencies, both public and private, that operate in 
the fields of dependency, delinquency, and illness, in the twenty-nine co- 
operating cities. The tables are designed to serve two main purposes: 
first, to give a more concrete idea of the kind of tool the Committee is 
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trying to develop for the use of those charged with the task of co-ordinat- 
ing a community’s social work; and, second, to reveal errors, discrepancies, 
and omissions in the reporting in the hope that local supervisors may be 
able to straighten them out before the end of the year. 

The Committee has issued a warning that it should be borne in mind 
that the tables are experimental and the figures should not yet be used 
by any city as conclusive evidence upon which to compute normal loads 
or to formulate policy. 

In view of the discussion of the statistics of family welfare societies* 
it is interesting that eleven tables have been prepared in the field of 
family welfare and relief, including tables (a) for all agencies, (6) for 
private agencies, (c) for public departments, and (d) for mothers’ pen- 
sions. The following comments should perhaps be quoted: 

1. With the exception of the hospital field, the field of family welfare is at 
the present time less completely reported than any other field. 

2. Discrepancies exist among agencies in their methods of distinguishing 
major care from minor care cases. Therefore in these preliminary tables, the 
two groups of cases have been added together. ... . It is pointed out that 
when it appears that major care cases represent like units of count from agency 
to agency and from city to city tables can be prepared relating only to the major 
care cases in each city. 

3. The tables also strikingly illustrate the struggles that local supervisors 
are having in getting prompt and complete reports from public departments 
for outdoor relief. Public departments which administer mothers’ pension have, 
on the contrary, been reasonably co-operative, and figures from Mothers’ Pen- 
sion Departments have the added merit of being more nearly comparable from 
city to city than the figures of either the private agencies or the public depart- 
ments. 


CELEBRATION of interest is the coming of age of the Hampstead 

Garden Suburb, which is justly famous not only on its own account 
but as one of the off-shoots of Toynbee Hall. The center of interest 
in the celebration, according to an account in the London Observer, was, 
quite properly, a grand old lady of seventy-seven, Dame Henrietta 
Barnett, the widow of Canon Barnett, Toynbee’s founder, known and 
honored wherever settlements exist. Hampstead Garden Suburb was a 
dream that its founders dreamed in the drab surroundings of the East 
End of London and in behalf of which, it is said, 13,000 letters were 


t See the article in this Review, II, 357, by Mr. A. W. McMillen, the director, and 
Dr. Helen R. Jeter, statistician, of the Registration Study. The mimeographed volume 
referred to may be obtained for the cost price of one dollar from Mr. A. W. McMillen, 
Social Research Building, University of Chicago. 
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written by hand! Lord Lytton, one of the speakers, who paid tribute to 
the surviving founder, said: 

While nothing could be accomplished without faith, she was a visionary 
who had much more—the most indefatigable worker he had ever met—and 
that the distinguishing feature of the Hampstead Garden Suburb which made 
it a valuable contribution to the town planning of the world was its original 
conception as a community comprising all classes. 

It has shown that it is not necessary that all the rich should live in one 
quarter and all the poor in another far removed. It has proved they can live 
together without interfering with each other or spoiling each other’s property, 
but share the life of the district in the happiest relationship. 


Dame Henrietta Barnett in an interesting booklet, The Story of the 
Growth of the Hampstead Garden Suburb 1907-1928, describes the ideals 
and purposes that have been followed through the twenty-one years since 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett began this most beautiful of all the garden cities. 


HE old-age pension feature of the British “Widows’, Orphans’, and 

Old Age Contributory Pensions Act” which came into operation at 
the beginning of the present year is being severely criticized by the British 
Labor Party for various injustices that are attributed to it—particularly 
because pensioners are deprived of their 18s. a week Unemployment 
Benefit (with 5s. for a wife) on beginning to draw their old-age pensions 
of ros. a week at the age of sixty-five; pensioners are also deprived of 
their cash benefits under the Health Insurance scheme. Complaint is also 
made of the fact that 47,000 women who have reached the age of sixty- 
five were refused pensions because their husbands had reached the age of 
seventy before January 2 of the present year. The Labor Party also ex- 
presses indignation over the inadequacy of the pension, “more particu- 
larly,” as one Labor member said in the House of Commons, “where 
pensioners have been deprived of sickness, disablement, or unemploy- 
ment benefit.” Some employers have also come in for criticism because 
they reduced the wages of employees after they began drawing pensions, 
Several cases were cited in the House of Commons in which men of sixty- 
five had their wages “docked” by 10s. when they became eligible for 
their ros. pension. Other cases were cited where public authorities simi- 
larly reduced wages; for example, the Newbury District Council reduced 
the wages of its roadmen, on reaching the age of sixty-five and becoming 
entitled to a pension, by 6s. a week; and the Carmarthen Urban District 
Council decided that its employees should have their wages reduced by 
the full amount of the pension. It must of course be kept in mind that 
these pensions are granted on a contributory basis and men are justified 
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in thinking they have a “right” to them as they did not have to the non- 
contributory pension. A recent British white paper, which is reviewed 
in the September issue (see p. 537) contains a series of very interesting 
border-line cases that have come up for decision under the Act. 


—— Central School of Social Service in Brussels (Ecole Central de 
Service Social), which was established a number of years ago by 
the Belgian Ministry of Justice and continued under the general direction 
and patronage of several ministers in the Belgian Cabinet, is described in 
the September number of Le Service Social. The director of the School, 
Madame Mulle, was formerly an inspector in the Child Welfare Bureau 
of Belgium and will be remembered for her graciousness by many who 
attended the Philanthropic Fortnight in Paris. The school offers a two- 
year course but differs from current practice in American schools by ad- 
mitting persons as young as eighteen. Students, who are of both sexes, 
numbered twenty-seven last year. During the first year the students are 
given instruction in civil law, public and administrative law, the poor law, 
industrial legislation, economics, psychology, statistics, and the organiza- 
tion and administration of social agencies. Visits are made to institutions, 
and the students do some practical work. During the second year the 
students specialize in one of six fields: child welfare, relief, industrial 
welfare, social insurance, settlement work, and librarianship. The first 
half of the year is devoted to theoretical discussion, the second to practi- 
cal work. At the end there are very formal oral examinations. 

A number of extension courses and special lectures are also given for 
visiting nurses, ambulance attendants, and others. Very close co-opera- 
tion is maintained with the social agencies of the city, and the graduates 
of the school find employment in the usual forms of service. Some of the 
positions held by the graduates are described in Le Service Social. 


AN INTERESTING summary by M. Georges-Risler, president of 
the Musée Social, shows the grants made throughout large portions 
of France to parents of large families (familles nombreuses) on the birth 
of a child. On January 1, 1928, for example, in sixty départements such 
grants were made under arrangements applicable to the entire départe- 
ment; in ten there were regulations applying only to communes which 
shared the cost; in two there is no départemental supervision, but the dé- 
partement will increase grants made by the commune. In ten départements 
the communes have taken the initiative and established grants under con- 
ditions formulated by the communes. There are only eight départements 
in which there has been no action in this direction. The average grant is 
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Fr. 300 to the parents on the birth of the fourth child, with frequent in- 
creases as the number of children increase. The arrangements differ as to 
the amounts granted, the condition of eligibility, the time during which 
the right persists if the family moves, etc. For example, in the Hautes 
Alpes, where there is a département regulation applying to 186 communes, 
Fr. 250 ($10) is given to the fourth child, Fr. 350 to the fifth child, and 
Fr. 400 to each later born child. Residence of a year is required, and the 
right is retained for a year after leaving the département. 

The discussion offers interesting evidence of the great public interest 
felt in France in an increased birth-rate. 


HE French version of what they call “the battle against infant 

mortality” may be found in a recent number of La Revue de l’En- 
fance. The writer urges the private societies caring for infants to keep 
records of their work and its results, and to keep track of the children 
aided so that the results of the work may be known and the general ef- 
fects compared from year to year and from agency to agency. Ways are 
suggested in which the mortality rates prevailing among the children 
under care may be related to the official rates for the préfecture, the de- 
partment, or the nation. 

The amendment to the law extending the rest period of employed 
expectant mothers so that they are to be excused from employment from 
eight weeks to twelve weeks should be helpful in the infant welfare cam- 
paign. 

In the same general field attention is called to a recent statute (April 
3, 1928) which strengthens the old French statute dealing with family 
abandonment. The earlier statute seems to have been used only in con- 
nection with the abandonment by a husband or father of wife or children. 
The new amendment penalizes children who fail to fulfil their obligation 
to destitute parents. It is in fact similar to the ancient reciprocal pro- 
vision in our poor law under which parents and children, grandparents 
and grandchildren, and brothers and sisters, are laid under a duty to 
keep each other off the poor funds. 


RECENT issue of Wirtschaft und Statistik gives an interesting ac- 

count of the effect of the war on the population of Germany. Accord- 
‘ing to the latest volumes of the post-war census taken in 1925 in Ger- 
many, which deals with the effects of the war on population, the number 
and proportion of children has decreased since the war. The number of 
children under ten years of age constituted 15.8 per cent of the total 
population in 1925, compared with 23.4 per cent in 1910. The number of 
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children of school age, that is between six and fourteen, had fallen about 
one-fourth since 1910. The number of births in the post-war years has 
not reached the pre-war level; and other effects of the war will be evident 
in the future. For instance, the number of apprentices and young workers 
will be affected by this fall of the birth-rate beginning with 1930; and 
about ten years later the decrease in the number of marriages will affect 
the building and housing market. 

The losses in men during the war brought about an increase in the 
proportion of women in the population. In the age group 25-30 years 
there were 1,151 women for every 1,000 men in 1925, as compared with 
1,002 in 1910. This surplus of women of the marriageable and industrial- 
ly productive ages is considered one of the causes of the change in the 
social and economic status of women which was noted in one of our 
earlier numbers.’ 

The decrease in the proportion of children has resulted in an increase 
in the proportion of adults, and consequently in the proportion of gain- 
fully employed persons. This circumstance has helped to raise produc- 
tion and has had other important effects on industry. For instance, there 
has been a decrease in the consumption of milk, children’s clothing, toys, 
school materials, and an increase in the consumption of meat, tobacco, 
and other articles used by adults. There is also bound to be a decrease 
in the demand for teachers. 

The war also seems to have had a surprising effect on the proportion 
of single and married persons. In spite of great losses caused by the war 
and other unfavorable conditions there was a decrease of 5.5 per cent in 
the number of single persons in 1925 as compared with 1910, and an in- 
crease of 22 per cent in the number of married people. This change is 
attributed partly to the greater willingness of the men to marry because 
of the greater frequency with which the woman continues to work after 
marriage. The lowering of the age of marriage owing to the abolition of 
military service is also an important factor in the situation. The increase 
in the marriage rate is found among persons of all ages. 

Divorces had increased in 1923, 119 per cent among men and 120 
per cent among women as compared with 1910, and it is significant that 
the increase is particularly great among younger people. 


HE falling birth-rate in Hungary which has been a post-war phenom- 
enon in that country is the subject of a news item in a recent number 
of the Revue Internationale de L’Enfant. M. Ferencz Rajniss, secretary 
of the Department of Social Insurance at Budapest, summarizes a speech 


t See Social Service Review, II, 121. 
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delivered by M. Charles Huszar on the subject of small families in 
Hungary. The Hungarian birth-rate has declined by 25 per cent in twenty 
years, and one-child families (egyke) and childless marriages (egyse) 
are on the increase. These phenomena are reported to be most marked 
in the rural areas, and the Protestant bishops were organizing country- 
wide propaganda against the tendency; and as a result of Mr. Huszar’s 
speech a national society for combating the egyke was inaugurated. 


HE “loan shark” is one of the evils rendered enormously more dif- 

ficult to cure because it has been a subject of states’ rights. There 
will, however, be widespread interest in a report made to the Baumes 
Legislative Committee of New York, which claims that unscrupulous 
lenders have been driven out of that state, and which formulates recom- 
mendations to prevent their return. 

These recommendations are to the effect that amendments to the 
banking laws should be adopted permitting “savings banks and state 
banks and trust companies to make loans up to $500 for one year or less 
at 6 per cent, with limited service charges, the loans to be repaid through 
non-interest-bearing thrift accounts. It is estimated this would make 
$240,000,000 a year potentially available for small loans.” Further rec- 
ommendations are that it should be made possible for “outside personal 
loan companies to operate in New York, and to remove restrictions on 
earning of personal loan companies and brokers. These amendments 
would give New York the ‘uniform small loan law’ now effective in 
eighteen states and would enable legitimate loan agencies to do business 
profitably.” It is also said that a new law should be enacted “to compel 
loaning companies to use a form of note that would make perfectly plain 
the liability of both borrower and indorsers.”” Other useful recommenda- 
tions are that there should be “state listing of banks and loan agencies 
available for small loans’; that ‘“‘credit union by employers” should be 
established ; and that “weekly instead of fortnightly pay days in industry” 
should prevail. All the recommendations were unanimous except that of 
weekly pay days. 


RECENT report of the United States Bureau of Education con- 
tains a very useful survey of schools and classes for feebleminded 
and subnormal children in the United States. This report gives statistics 
for state and private schools for mental defectives and for city day- 
school classes for subnormal, backward, and mentally retarded children. 
Large increases are noted in the total enrolment for both classes of in- 
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stitutions and for the day-school classes reported. These increases, the 
report points out, do not indicate that the percentage of feebleminded 
in the country has increased, but rather that the country is now taking 
better care of its unfortunate children. Within the past ten years the 
number of city schools in which classes are organized for children of low 
mental capacity has about doubled. The total number of pupils enrolled 
in such classes in 1927 was 51,814. 


RECENT number of the Northwestern Health Journal which is 
published in Saint Paul announces that the Minnesota Association 
for Crippled Children, organized two years ago, is making plans for a 
state-wide survey to locate and determine the exact number of crippled 
children in the state, now estimated at about 10,000. Since 1916 there 
have been three epidemics of infantile paralysis in Minnesota, each af- 
fecting from 700 to goo children and leaving many cripples. A Minnesota 
law provides state aid to the extent of $250 annually for the education of . 
each crippled child discharged from the hospitals but unable to attend 
the regular schools. Only two counties, Hennepin and St. Louis, have 
as yet made use of this form of aid. 


HE medical inspectors of factories in the duchy of Baden, Germany, 
have completed an investigation in an industrial and a rural district 
to determine the effect of factory and of farm work on the health of women 
workers and of children. Most of the industrial workers were employed 
in textile factories. In the course of the study, a report of which is given 
in the Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin, Nos. 17 and 20, 1928), the investigators 
interviewed both women workers and their employers. In both the in- 
dustrial and the rural regions the average mortality rate for 1920-26 for 
women of wage-earning ages was higher than the rate for men of the same 
ages, apparently on account of the excessive fatigue caused by the double 
duty of wage-earning and housekeeping. The factory work itself did not 
seem to have a bad effect on the health of the women workers. 
Attention should also be called to the fact that infant mortality dur- 
ing the period 1920-26 was lower in the industrial region than in the 
rural region. Of every 1,000 live births during this period, 105 infants 
died in the industrial region and 128 in the rural. This difference is attrib- 
uted to a greater knowledge of hygiene on the part of the industrial 
workers than of the rural and to a greater prevalence of infant-welfare 
work in the industrial localities. Children of preschool and school ages 
were found to be in better condition in the industrial region than in the 
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Particular attention was paid by the investigators to the health of 
expectant mothers among the workingwomen. Only a small number of 
the factory women reported serious disorders during pregnancy, but more 
than half reported minor ones. The farm women were reticent on this 
subject. Less than half of the women factory workers took advantage of 
the four-week rest period permitted by law for expectant mothers, and 
nearly all the farm women worked hard up to the day of confine- 
ment. 

Taking the population as a whole, the mortality rate for persons of 
wage-earning ages in the industrial region was considerably greater than 
in the rural. Tuberculosis was more prevalent among the industrial popu- 
lation than among the rural. Both the high mortality rate and the high 
tuberculosis rate are attributed by the investigators to the fact that 
persons of weak constitution are likely to engage in industrial work; 
this, however, may be partly offset by the better hygienic habits of the 
industrial workers. 


N THE United States compensation for our retarded program in pro- 
tective legislation for working mothers may be found in the recently 
published report on the administration of the Maternity and Infancy Act, 
popularly known as the “Sheppard-Towner Law.’* Social workers who 
have supported this great piece of legislation will want to extend their 
congratulations to its author, Julia C. Lathrop, first chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, on the success of her great crusade in behalf of 
the mothers and babies of this country. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, forty-five states and Hawaii were 
co-operating under the provisions of the Act. Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Illinois are the only states that have refused to accept the federal 
money offered. Altogether $904,824.71 of federal funds were allotted 
to the forty-five states under the terms of the Act. The Federal Board of 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene, which consists of the chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and 
the United States Commissioner of Education has interpreted the term 
‘“Gnfancy” as ending with the preschool period. The Board has also ruled 
that federal funds, or state funds used in matching federal funds, cannot 
be expended in subsidies to private agencies. 

The plan for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy for a given state is made by the state agency directing the 

U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 186. For the 


earlier reports on “The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and 
Infancy,” see Bureau Publications Nos. 137, 146, 156, and 178. 
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work within the state. The plan, together with the budget of expenditures 
required to carry it out, is submitted to the Federal Board, but the Board 
has not withheld its approval of any entire state plan or its accompanying 
budget. The result is that in every case the state program not only is 
directed by the state but is determined by the agency within the state 
administering the act. 

The most interesting part of the report is the account of the surveys 
of midwives and programs for supervising them. The account of the work 
with the Negro midwives of the southern states is a thrilling story. 

What the expenditure of the Maternity and Infancy subsidy means 
in the saving of the lives of mothers and babies, not to mention entirely 
needless human suffering, cannot be overestimated. The report notes a 
very encouraging decline in infant and maternal mortality rates in the 
past five years, in discussing the present program of activities in the di- 
vision. This is one of the major programs of social reform in America at 
the present time for which the interest and support of every social worker 
is needed. 

The original appropriation for the Act expired June 30, 1927. The 
last Congress extended the authorized appropriation for two years, but 
the appropriation bill carried with it the provision that after June 30, 
1929, the Act would be “of no force and effect.” To pull up this great 
experiment by the roots just when it is beginning to make such important 
and necessary services possible would be a national calamity. To save the 
lives of half of the thousands of women who die in childbirth in a single 
year in the registration area in the United States is something worth 
spending money for, and conservative estimates indicate that at least 
half of these mothers died unnecessarily. 


HE Federation for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies in 

New York has just inaugurated a very interesting campaign which 
is described as a “campaign to end campaigns.”’ The Federation needs 
$1,778,000 to balance its 1928 budget, which totals $5,300,000, but an 
effort is being made in the drive to end the deficit to make the gifts “auto- 
matically self-perpetuating.” That is, a man is asked to give for a series 
of years, as many as possible, since it is recognized that the need for 
funds will continue and that the money will go farther toward the real 
purpose of preventing want and suffering if the time and expense involved 
in repeated requests for money can be saved. The idea is a sound and 
commendable one, but the Federation has been distinguished by work 
based on such ideas and there is every reason to think this new proposal 
will be entirely successful. 
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N AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, 
which has recently been incorporated, was announced at an impor- 
tant meeting in New York in November of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, at which were brought together social workers, psy- 
chologists, physicians, and educators. An effort is being made to raise 
an endowment of $1,000,000, to guarantee the permanent continuation 
of the work that has been carried on by the National Committee “for 
better treatment of the insane and feeble-minded, the reduction and pre- 
vention of mental and nervous disorders and defects, and the promotion 
of mental health.” In the words of Mr. Clifford Whittingham Beers, the 
new Foundation will be the first one organized “for the exclusive purpose 
of financing and doing work that will enable men, women, and children 
to live happier, healthier, and more efficient lives through a better under- 
standing and management of the processes of their minds and of the con- 
trolling forces in human behavior.” 


IRST issued in 1925, A Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children 

in the United States has just been republished by the Division of 
Publications of the Commonwealth Fund. The National Committee on 
Mental Hygiene has assisted in the preparation of the Directory, which 
lists only such psychiatric clinics as have psychiatrists on their staffs and 
provide regular service to the public for the study and treatment of the 
behavior problems of children. “Clinics and departments of social agen- 
cies offering services which might be classified as primarily psychological 
in nature” are not included, and “psychiatric departments of social agen- 
cies which strictly limit their services to inmates or clients of the organ- 
ization or institution” have also been omitted. 

The clinics are listed by states, and a useful short statement describ- 
ing departments, institutions, or agencies of the state government has 
been included at the beginning of the section for each state. 

The editors decided, probably wisely, not to attempt to appraise the 
work done; and in the clinics listed, readers are warned that the Directory 
is “‘not to be regarded in any sense as an accredited list of such organiza- 
tions and no endorsement of a particular clinic is implied by its inclusion.” 

The same division of the Commonwealth Fund has also issued a use-. 
ful pamphlet dealing with The Child Guidance Clinic and the Community, 
which contains six interesting papers, including, among others, contribu- 
tions from Dr. Ralph P. Truitt and Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey representing 
the clinic point of view and from Judge Charles W. Hoffman, of Cincin- 
nati, representing the juvenile-court viewpoint. 
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HE new national child welfare law in Austria is celebrated in con- 

nection with the twentieth anniversary of the Zentralstelle fiir 
Kinderschutz und Jugendfiirsorge (Central Organization for Infant Pro- 
tection and Child Welfare) of Vienna. A special number of their maga- 
zine, Zeitschrift fiir Kinderschutz, Familien und Berufsfiirsorge (Child Care, 
Family und Vocational Welfare), has been issued, and social welfare lead- 
ers in Austria have contributed papers on the various branches of child 
welfare work. The central organization has done very admirable work 
in unifying this entire field of work. The time has come now when all 
the public child welfare work is to be tied together by a national child 
welfare law. Professor Dr. Zehetner, executive of the state child welfare 
board of upper Austria located at Lenz, who presents an article in this 
anniversary number on the new law, says: 


Organization of child welfare work in various provinces of Austria has 
made considerable progress so that the new national child welfare law brings 
very little that is new. It means simply that through it the present practice of 
organization will become law and will make child welfare and child care a duty 
of public corporations. Every child of Austrian citizens will be given the right 
to physical, mental, and social training as is done by the German child welfare 
law. In order that this welfare work may be made as efficient as possible it is 
very desirable that it be carried as uniformily as possible over the entire country. 

District offices should be created in each jurisdiction into which the various 
provinces may be divided. A Berufsvormund (guardian), who should be appoint- 
ed at the head of each, would have the help of one or more woman social welfare 
workers who must have been trained and must have come from among the 
masses. They must also be willing to make sacrifices for the sake of the work if 
necessary. Their chief task would be to educate the public in health matters, 
but also to help and negotiate in other ways, and so through the closest co- 
operation with the guardian to promote the entire well-being of children under 
public guardianship. As for giving counsel to mothers and women, it would 
be advisable to interest physicians who are kindly disposed to children. Their 
task would be, however, unly to give suggestions to mothers perhaps weekly, so 
that the children will stay well, develop normally; and in case they show any 
signs of illness the attention of the mother may be called to the need of medical 
treatment as a preventive measure. Aside from this, these physicians in this 
welfare work would be responsible for examining the school children and the 
children under guardianship care at least once a year. 

The district thus organized within a state would have to be centralized and 
controlled by a child welfare office of the state which would naturally too have 
further responsibilities, as, for instance, matters concerning the staff, training 
the staff, making decisions in case of disagreements, institutional placing of 
children, etc. Autonomous cities or cities with more than 300,000 population 
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might set up independent child welfare offices which would to a certain extent 
be independent of the child welfare bureau of the state. 

A further study of the child welfare bureau of the state would be to regu- 
late co-operation of private child welfare associations and organizations, i.e., 
to determine to what extent they are equipped to carry the responsibility of 
definite pieces of work as specified by law and to what extent they can do this 
and pay for it out of their own budget. 

A national welfare law of Austria has recently been drawn up by the Min- 
istry of Social Welfare Administration through the interest of the Arbeits- 
gemeinschaft (co-operative body) of child welfare organizations of Austria. At 
present the draft of the law is under discussion among the ministries, and ac- 
cording to the published opinion of the finance and budget committee it is to 
be hoped that the law will be passed this year so that the Austrian may be simi- 
lar to the German child welfare legislation. 


ARY E. Richmond, whose death occurred September 12, was the 
leader in the family case work field in the United States for a period 
nearly equal to the span usually allotted to a generation. Miss Richmond 
went to New York in 1909 to take charge of the recently formed charity 
organization department of the then new Russell Sage Foundation. Posi- 
tions of administrative responsibility and wide public confidence had been 
left behind her in Philadelphia and in Baltimore, where she had been 
secretary of the charity organization society in each city. Her career was 
one of singularly unbroken connection with the family case work field, 
which she served with rare intelligence and devotion. In 1899 in her first 
book she paid beautiful tribute to those who had helped her to understand 
the subject to which she later contributed so much: 


Whatever I may be said to know about charitable work—my whole point of 
view and inspiration in fact—can be traced to certain definite sources. To some 
of the leaders of the Charity Organization Society of London, to Miss Octavia 
Hill, Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, and Mr. C. S. Loch, it will be evident to my 
readers that my obligation is great. It will be evident also that I have been 
helped by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell and other workers in New York, who 
against such odds are making advances in the reform of municipal abuses; and 
by that group too who, under the leadership of Miss Jane Addams, have given 
us, at Hull House in Chicago, so admirable an object lesson in the power of 
neighborliness. But more than to any other teachers, perhaps, I am indebted 
to those members of the Associated Charities who organized Boston’s friendly 
visitors nineteen years ago, and have led them since to increasing usefulness. 
Their reports have been my most valuable source of information. If I do not 
name also my friends and fellow-workers here in Baltimore, it is not because 
I fail to bear them individually most gratefully in mind. 
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She had written two small but very useful books before she went to 
New York, Friendly Visiting among the Poor in 1899 and The Good Neigh- 
bor in the Modern City in 1907, and her earlier books, like later ones, had 
the readable quality that comes from intelligent conviction. But her New 
York position gave her a great opportunity to think and write and as a 
result she published Social Diagnosis in 1917, What Is Social Work? in 
1922, Child Marriages in collaboration with her associate, Fred S. Hall, in 
1925, and Marriage and the State, which is now in press and of which she 
corrected the proofs in her last illness. But Miss Richmond has left many 
writings besides those of her books. She was the author of some admirable 
reports before she went to New York and afterward, and she made a very 
considerable number of fine contributions to the published reports of the 
National Conference of Social Work. Her first Conference address was 
delivered at the New Haven meeting in 1895, and in the Conference pro- 
ceedings from then to the Washington meeting of 1923 she was always 
one whose contribution was most valued. 

A brief extract from one of the Philadelphia reports in which she set 
forth her reasons for hesitating about the change from Baltimore to 
Philadelphia and her final decision will be interesting to our readers: 

May I explain frankly the attitude of mind in which I shall take up this 
new and important task? 

My leaders in charity organization have taught me that two essential quali- 
ties for such work are an open mind and an open heart. When a charity organi- 
zation district worker attempts to help the life of some individual, he feels the 
need, first of all, of a thorough knowledge of the facts, and these facts cannot 
even be recognized without an open mind. Then the bald facts are of very little 
use without an intelligent and sympathetic interpretation, and this cannot be 
had without an open heart. Is it not so with the far more complicated life of 
a great city? How can one hope to help even a little in bettering it, without 
bringing an open mind to all the facts of local growth and local conditions? And 
these facts need, moreover, a sympathetic interpretation. 

This conservative method is at the very foundation of any sound organiza- 
tion of charity, it seems to me, for the charity of a city is a living, breathing 
thing, not to be poured like plaster into a mould imported from without, but 
to be developed reverently from within. It is a living thing, but like all other 
living things, it is subject to certain general laws of life and development. The 
principles that common sense and experience have found universally applicable 
to the life and growth of charity will probably be found to apply also in Phila- 
deiphia, and those who follow closely the method I have described will be un- 
likely to make many mistakes in the application of general principles.* 


t The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity for the year ending December 31, 1900, p. 11. 
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Soon after opening her new department in New York Miss Richmond 
established an excellent periodical called the Charity Organization Bulletin, 
the circulation of which seemed to some of her admirers, and Chicago says 
this with all humility, to be restricted too narrowly to the charity organ- 
ization group. The magazine was privately printed and not published, 
was not open to ordinary subscriptions, and could not be put in a public 
library, nor even in the library of a school of social work. She gave up 
the bulletin after the war, but it was a very helpful periodical while she 
managed it; and it is to be hoped that sets of it may at some later day 
be preserved in the large libraries of the country without violating her 
wishes. 

Miss Richmond was one of the earliest advocates of professional train- 
ing for social workers, and her paper before the National Conference in 
1897 on “The Need of a Training School in Applied Philanthopy” is the 
first appeal to the Conference group for a school of social work; and the 
development of the schools in the next decade undoubtedly owed much 
to Miss Richmond’s influence. 

Chicago wishes to add here a personal and grateful tribute, for she 
generously gave time in the winters of 1910-11 and 1911-12 to come out 
to help those in charge of the work of the Chicago school to strengthen 
its case work teaching and field work. The fortunate students and many 
of the local social workers who listened in those brief fortnights to her 
delightfully lucid and brilliant setting out of family case work principles 
are always glad to acknowledge their indebtedness, 

Her illness prevented her accepting the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Family Case Work at the Paris meeting in 1928, but she was greatly 
respected in Europe and some of her written work has been translated 
into French. 

The future holds great changes in store for social work, and it is 
probable that emphasis will shift from private to public work; but what- 
ever the type of agency, the principles of good case work which she ad- 
vocated so vigorously and effectively will belong to good social work 
everywhere and at all times, 
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City Planning for Girls (Social Service Monographs, No. 5. Published in 
conjunction with the Social Service Review). By HENRreTTA ADDI- 
TON. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 150. $1.25. 

_ Miss Additon’s Monograph is valuable and interesting primarily to those 
citizens of Philadelphia who care what provision is made in their city for the 
adjustment of the hundreds of young girls who yearly are referred either from 
private sources or from the courts to those private agencies dealing with girls 
that we commonly think of as “‘case work” agencies. However, since all cities 
in greater or less degree have inadequate machinery both for prevention of 
delinquency and for care of delinquency when it occurs, the conclusions and 
recommendations of Miss Additon will be suggestive to those everywhere who 
are studying these problems. 

Miss Additon has been until recently the executive secretary of the Big 
Sisters Association of Philadelphia and lecturer in social economy, Bryn Mawr 
College. In September, 1928, she came to the staff of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, New York City, as consultant on “protective measures.” 

The Monograph is the result of “a study of the social machinery for case 
work with girls in Philadelphia, with comments on present methods, brief his- 
tories of past experiments, and recommended plans for the future.” It is de- 
scribed by the writer as “an inventory and appraisal of the agencies in the 
‘girls case-work field’ ” in that city, and attempts to answer specifically the 
two questions: (1) “What understanding of the reasons ‘why girls go wrong’ 
have the staff members of these agencies?” and (2) ‘‘What do they know about 
the methods of helping girls who have already got into trouble and of helping 
other girls out of trouble?” 

We get an answer to these questions only by inference, from the summing 
up in the chapter on “Analysis of Case Work.” My own inference is, after 
reading the chapter carefully more than once, that some case workers have an 
understanding of the reasons “why girls go wrong,”’ but that probably more 
have not. The answer to Question 2, I should take to be that some have 
part of the knowledge suggested as necessary and some have so little as to be 
almost helpless when confronted with difficult situations, a condition among 
case workers that I think most of us with experience would say existed in other 
cities than Philadelphia. 

The author gives the reason for undertaking the study, describes the meth- 
ods employed in making it, discusses the private social machinery available for 
work with girls and the public agencies such as the courts and institutions which 
must be called upon when “case work”’ fails. 

661 
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The most important part of the study is the result of the examination of 
case records set forth in chapter iv, which covers fifty-six pages, or more than 
a third of the study. 

Miss Additon describes the careful method by which the twenty cases used 
were selected. Group A consists of nine cases in which the records show that 
“the needs of the girl were evidently not understood, that no compensating 
affection is provided, and that the girl’s co-operation is not secured.” Group 
B presents two cases where “the diagnosis and treatment are too vague to 
permit of appraisal of the agency’s service.” In Group C are described four 
cases that illustrate the use of institutional care; in three cases the result was 
unsatisfactory. Group D is made up of five cases where the girl’s needs were 
understood, compensating affection provided, and the girl’s co-operation se- 
cured. 

In each of these five successful cases a correct diagnosis was first made. 
Based on this a careful plan of treatment was formulated, and, most important 
of all, this treatment was carried out by a person who possessed understanding, 
a sympathetic personality, and patience and perseverance to the m* degree. 
In fifteen of the cases presented one or all of these essentials to success were 
lacking. 

This last group furnishes excellent illustrations of the recognized correct 
procedure of case work: (1) careful investigation, including home and family 
history, health, education, recreation, and employment if any; (2) diagnosis 
based on this examination of possible causal factors; (3) working out a plan of 
treatment; and (4) the application of this treatment. It is at the fourth point 
that we encounter the most serious difficulty, and it amounts to an almost in- 
soluble problem: Where are we to find the case workers capable of handling 
these patients, for this is what they really are? Miss Additon suggests no help 
at this point. 

The “analysis of causative factors” in chapter v is to me the weakest part 
of the study. In the first place I disagree with the answer to the question, 
“What is delinquency in a girl?” Miss Additon says, “Unquestionably the 
reply would be that it is behavior in conflict with the sex mores of the time and 
place.” But this does not cover the ground. I have met in my long experience 
a good many young girls whose “delinquency” consisted in quite other reprehen- 
sible conduct. As I was reading, two cases came vividly to mind: one, a girl of 
fifteen living a lonesome life with her grandmother in an out-of-the-way place 
on Long Island, struck her good old unsympathetic grandmother with a hoe as 
the result of a quarrel over greater liberty; the other, a fifteen-year-old Russian, 
in the country only a year, took what did not belong to her, because, as she 
put it, “I thought this was a free country.”’ Neither of these girls had been “in 
conflict with the sex mores,” but both were taken to court as cases of de- 
linquency. 

The author also deals with record-keeping, social investigation, social diag- 
nosis, and social treatment, taking up the recognized directions social investiga- 
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tion should take and pointing out that in many case-work agencies the results 
are unsatisfactory. Agencies and individuals, of course, are not tabulated as to 
successes and failures. The treatment naturally cannot be statistical; conclu- 
sions are drawn from the study of case-records of various case-working agencies. 

Miss Additon illustrates the point that today any one cause of delinquency 
in a given case is unlikely, but that a complexity of causes are usually present, 
each of which is important to recognize. 

The social resources needed for work with girls are also dealt with, and those 
existing in Philadelphia at the time the study was made are reviewed. Ten years 
ago Miss Pratt made a survey in the same city to find out from social workers 
who were in touch with conditions affecting girls what future developments 
were most needed. Miss Additon takes up each of nineteen recommendations, 
comparing them with what has been accomplished since and with the social 
service recommendations of the girls’ case work agencies of today. One rather 
sighs on reading these comparisons. “The world do move,” but it “do move” 
very slowly! 

Finally a list of fourteen recommendations is drawn up setting forth the 
most urgent present needs. They mean the doing more of everything that is 
being done and the doing of it better, together with greater co-operation, which, 
it is suggested, might be secured through “the organization of an adequately 
financed, well-equipped, non-sectarian girls’ case-working agency with repre- 
sentatives on its board of directors of the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
faiths. The service of this agency should be available for all girls between the 
ages of twelve and twenty-one. It should be concerned, not only with individual 
work with girls, but with the improving of community conditions which ad- 
versely affect young girls.” 

To those outside Philadelphia the value of the study lies in its suggestive- 
ness. Each city, whether it is small or large, and whether or no it has few or 
many case-working agencies for delinquent girls, will do more and better work 
if it takes an account of stock. An Appendix, very valuable for Philadelphia, 
lists all the chief resources and agencies of every sort in the city which are avail- 
able to case workers, with a description of the service they can render. 

KATHARINE BEMENT Davis 

Bureau oF Social HYGIENE 

New York City 


The Inner World of Childhood. A Study in Analytic Psychology. By 
Frances G. Wickes. Introduction by Cart G. Junc. New York & 
London: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 380. $3.00 
Wickes’s book represents the viewpoint of Professor Jung. It has his 

indorsement and his praise. He refers to it as “scientific in the higher sense of 

the word, despite the absence of scientific paraphernalia.” It contains eleven 
chapters, well filled with case studies to illustrate the author’s point of view. 
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They indicate a wealth of clinical experience. More than half the volume is de- 
voted to chapters on imaginary companions, fear, sex, dreams, and fantasy 
material. The earlier chapters present the methods of Jung’s analytic psychol- 
ogy under the chapter headings: ‘Influence of the Parental Difficulties upon the 
Unconsciousness of the Child”; “Early Relationships”; “Adolescence”; “The 
Acceptance of Unconsciousness”—and a chapter on “Psychological Types.” 

The book is interesting and worth reading because it is a representative 
product of the Jungian school, because of the numerous case illustrations includ- 
ing dreams, and because it demonstrates the tremendous clinical value of the 
child’s fantasy material. The book has chiefly a suggestive value. A parent 
reading it will realize that his own experience, his own reactions, have a marked 
influence on the emotional life of the child. He will get an idea also of certain 
basic motives in behavior, especially compensatory behavior because of inferiori- 
ties, the tremendous striving of the child for affection that is withheld; identifi- 
cation, projection, guilt feeling, and the like. 

As a “scientific” work, in the Jungian sense or in any other, the book is 
weak. The tenets of the Jungian school are all taken for granted. Case studies 
are given in incomplete form; assumptions accepted as proved where no proof 
exists. This is unfortunate in view of the fact that Wickes’s material might have 
lent itself easily to such a study. The child is constantly “intuiting,” through its 
unconscious, the psychic atmosphere of the parents, yet in every case illustration 
no necessity for intuition is shown, the facts being quite obvious to the child. 
There is no need of intuition when the child sees that the mother is happy only 
when the father is away; when the father has a nervous breakdown and is un- 
able to return to work; when the mother is slavish to her children and helps 
them to outwit their father; when neither parent “had a real individuality”; 
when the child is in terror of her nurse; when a mother neglects her child for a 
dog, etc. These are illustrations of what children “intuit” through their “un- 
conscious.”’ 

In all five cases presented in chapter ii the facts of domestic discord seem 
obvious. That they are not well formulated in verbal terms is not proof of the 
assumption of “intuition.” An example may be cited; it is the third case illustra- 
tion presented. A boy is deceitful, wilful, and cruel to other children. His 
mother, ‘‘a nervous invalid,’”’ was antagonistic to him and repelled by him. Dur- 
ing her engagement, her husband loved another; yet she refused to release him. 
The husband was afraid to demand any liberties because she would become ill. 
In time he became a very successful business man. The boy responded to the 
material ambition of the father and to their lack of affection. His cruelty is 
regarded as a living-out of the hostility of the mother; his dishonesty, the 
evasiveness of the father. In this case, if the mother hates the father it may be 
quite evident to the child. That the child is cruel because the mother is hostile 
to the father is an unproved assumption which may be true. The child is re- 
garded as a “victim of the parental unconscious,” instead of some very apparent 
difficulties. 
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An obstacle to Wickes’s study of the meaning of children’s dreams is her 
aversion to following the child’s free associations, thereby relating the dream 
content to the child’s life-experience. Her reasons are that since the child 
intuits the problems of the adult, there is no point in bringing adult problems to 
the child’s consciousness, problems that the child cannot solve; and since Wickes 
regards the unconscious as a container of all the collective fears and superstitions 
of mankind, to dig deeply into it would stir up a hornet’s nest. Dreams are 
analyzed nevertheless, the products of Freudian and Jungian analyses of adult 
dreams being utilized in this connection. A boy’s dream of an old man with dice 
on the table in front of him is analyzed as figures of fate and destiny, the memory 
symbols being part of the collective unconscious. A fear dream of drums is 
interpreted as an inherited memory symbol of the primitive beating of tom- 
toms. A boy dreams that his two front teeth are knocked out and he tries to 
put them back. This dream is an inherited memory of the initiation ceremonies 
of certain tribes, which in the case of the patient means that he is afraid of 
becoming an adult. More naive is the citation of a dream in chapter x, revealing 
a prophetic nature. A boy dreamed that his grandmother died. She actually 
did die within the week. Related to such carelessness in the way of evidence 
is the frequent occurrence of loose expressions like “She became almost hysteri- 
cal,” “nervous invalid,” and the following: “After rapport was established, I 
introduced a few intelligence tests to see which way his mind worked best, but 
with no thought of examination.” 

More alarming than looseness of terminology is the citation of a case in the 
chapter on “Fears” (p. 242) in which the adult cited develops “fears” to such 
an extent that while walking on the street with her boy she was afraid he would 
kill her. The patient thought that women she met on the street were men dis- 
guised in women’s clothing; that people looked at her and the sun made her head 
hot. To the psychiatrist these “illustrations of fear” are probably delusions of 
persecution and of reference, and somatic hallucinations—symptoms of demen- 
tia praecox. 

The book has a strong religious turn. The unconscious and conscious be- 
come personifications of the demons of temptation versus man’s better self. 
This dissecting the act into terms of good and evil is an artificial division that 
prevents consideration of the act as a symptom of various forces. The book is 
full of the mysticism of Jung and the complete array of what appear to be static, 
though picturesque concepts. The Jehovah God, for example, is made synony- 
mous with the “All Powerful Father.” Jehovah to Wickes is the tribal god of 
Moses, and is accepted as the Old Testament God, without a knowledge of this 
ever changing concept, even in the scriptures, from Jehovah to the God of 
Isaiah. 

There is no reference to the literature on the subject; the material is ap- 
parently derived from the main texts of Adler, Freud, and Jung. The mecha- 
nisms with regard to overprotection, to overdomination, and the like follow 
typically the Adlerian pattern. A summary of the book follows. 
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Especially strong in the infantile psychology are “projection,” i.e., “pro- 
jecting” one’s own emotional reactions into the object or person; and identifica- 
tion—an unconscious process in which the attitudes of another are taken over 
and reacted to as if they were one’s own. The primary state of identity between 
parent and child must be outgrown otherwise individual development is blocked. 
The child must also grow out of its identity with the accepted social formulations 
—in Wickes’s language, the “collective ideas.’’ The goal for either introverts or 
extroverts is to develop an adult life in which there is conscious control of intel- 
lectual functions and emotional life and which is, nevertheless, individual. 

The child intuits “psychic atmosphere” of the parents and meets life the 
way they do; it feels their vague fears and hates and all that lies below the 
surface though unable consciously to formulate these feelings in words; hence 
the need of examining the unconscious life of the parents in order to know to 
what the child is reacting. Wickes cites cases in which physical and educational 
factors were negative yet unsocial behavior occurred. This is explained as intui- 
tion of unsolved problems of the parents which “started undercurrents in the 
unconscious.”’ Such a case is that of a nine-year-old girl who without actual 
knowledge, according to Wickes, “intuits” the fact that the father escapes life 
through his neurosis. When the father is cured, the child’s night terrors cease. 
An interesting case is cited in which a mother slavishly devotes herself to the 
child because of guilt feeling resulting from her own lack of individuality and 
overdependency on the husband. Stealing and cruelty in adopted children are 
due to compensation for their lack of affection. “Children who are victims of 
the parental unconscious are frequently bad tempered and unreliable.” In the 
case of parents antagonistic to each other they “vent what they repress on 
the children, and the child, resembling the hated parent, gets the brunt of it.” 
As a result the child becomes deceitful, cheats, and steals to get praise and ap- 
proval—a craving set up in the unconscious. 

To Jung the problem in human difficulties is “From what present duty is the 
patient retreating?’ When children have tasks too difficult for them they re- 
gress. This regression is pushed into the unconscious to avoid feelings of inferi- 
ority with the result that much energy is withdrawn and busied with “regressive 
phantasies.”” Thumb-sucking and bed-wetting are explained in this way. In a 
case where such “regressive phantasy” was broken, the thumb-sucking stopped 

immediately. Wickes cites the case of bed-wetting in a four-year-old boy who 
had a strong mother-fixation and exploited his habit to compel the mother to 
get up every night and change his bed. When the father suggested going away 
on a trip but wondered if the boy could come because of bed-wetting, the boy 
cured himself. Bed-wetting, Wickes thinks, is always regressive. It is sometimes 
the expression of regressive sexuality, e.g., guilt feeling resulting from masturba- 
tion in which the bed-wetting is a substitute. Concerning coprophilia, too much 
importance is attached to this question, the author thinks, by the Freudian 
school. Yet, Wickes supplies some cases in point; for example, a child in which 
constipation is related to repressed curiosity. She stresses the fact that the 
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processes of elimination are given too much weight in ordinary infant-training. 
One of her young patients asked, “Why do people speak of God and the toilet 
in the same tone of voice?”’ 

Cruelty and rage in children are compensations for a sense of defeat, and 
occur also when “unwilling” to attack one’s real problem. The regressive tend- 
ency may not be a power compensation, it may be also a “withdrawal” to 
fantasy, resulting in a “failure habit” and a pessimistic attitude toward life. 
Pertinent cases are cited to explain these mechanisms. One is that of a little girl 
who lies to get out of a difficulty before her overdominating father. At adoles- 
cence introversive symptoms and stammering occurred. Stammering was attrib- 
uted to her inability to face her spiritual wrong. Another is a patient with marked 
self-aggrandizement because the family sacrificed too much on his behalf in 
order to elevate him, even above themselves. Another case in point is that of a 
girl whose father deserted. A younger brother was favored, resulting in strong 
inferiority feelings and the development of a father imago with overactive 
fantasy production to which she always returned when criticized. The mother’s 
second marriage to a sympathetic man “dissolved the imago.” 

At adolescence the old parent-child relationship must give way to comrade- 
ship, the parental problem being to set the child free from parental bonds. 
Wickes points out strikingly the danger of the parent using love as a clutching 
force to satisfy, through the child, his own ambition. So also is there great 
danger in making the child too grateful or too dutiful for values received, thereby 
keeping the child in a state of infantile dependency. This is well illustrated in 
the case of a girl who at sixteen showed behavior difficulties resulting from an 
attempt to make up to the parents for the loss of a brilliant, older sister, yet 
with an unconscious “resentment against living her sister’s life.” A striking 
example too is given in the case of an overprotected boy who, strongly resenting 
the overdomination of an all-devouring mother, broke this relationship with 
much family difficulty resulting. 

To the very aggressive father one may react with admiration and continue 
hero-worshiping, or by identifying one’s self with him develop later into a similar 
“almighty” parent. When the father is weak and allows freedom too easily, a 
contempt may arise for all men, and even for life. If one is identified with such a 
father one becomes a failure like him. 

If completely overcome by one’s mother, one remains emotionally a child, 
regardless of intelligence. If a male, one is then at the mercy of any good woman 
who will mother him. It is most difficult to break away and establish independ- 
ent manhood in the case of a dominant mother. Fear of the power of woman and 
woman-hatred may arise out of this situation. The overly authoritative mother 
also rears sons who may become homosexual, playing the woman’s réle psycho- 
logically or overtly; or marry a dominating, masculine type of woman. 

Where the mother is irresponsible, the daughter may be exaggeratedly pas- 
sive like the mother or exaggeratedly independent. Girls who are father-favor- 
ites find great difficulty in marrying, unable to break the father-daughter bond. 
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When one repudiates the spoiling father a suspicion of all men may arise. When 
one is neglected by the father one may create a fantasy father and look about 
for a father-type, or because of the father hate all men and refuse to submit to 
authority. 

The problem of the adolescent is to face one’s own infantile attitude and 
destroy the parental dependency. All these conclusions are illustrated, with 
rich case material, especially in children’s dreams. 

Guilt is interpreted in religious terms in dreams, the unconscious being hell 
into which we descend to acquire a consciousness of our inner motives, then 
ascend to a rebirth. Biblical illustrations and myths are used freely. 

In Wickes’s chapter on “Psychologic Types” there is nothing to add to the 
well-known classification by Jung. 

The strongest chapter is the one on “Imaginary Companions” (vii). In 
general, in the doll are injected the problems of the child showing such mecha- 
nisms as compensation, security, punishment, reward, recognition. Imaginary 
companionship is due especially to loneliness, lack of sympathy, and harsh 
reality. The imaginary companion is the idealized self, its purpose being to 
integrate the personality and eliminate what is harmful. 

The genesis of fears, according to Wickes, is in the unconscious. There are 
many which contain the inherent terrors of the race. Here, as elsewhere, no 
reference to the literature is given. Fears are cured by logic and persuasion, 
much explanation being derived through a knowledge of the child’s and parents’ 
unconscious. 

We are unfit to teach sex if we have the attitude that the Creator made a 
mistake in insisting on the present method, and that our co-operation with him 
is a confession to the lower man. To teach sex we must first have rapport with 
the child in all things. Curiosity must be satisfied when it arises. Deceit, steal- 
ing, evasion, or lying are often symptoms of unsatisfied sex curiosity in the 
child. Dreams of being chased are common to boys and girls at seven to eight. 
They increase with girls at twelve and decrease with boys. In adolescence boys’ 
dreams become more aggressive, while girls often dream of death and religion 
in which sacrifice enters. Guilt feeling in reaction to masturbation may cause 
isolation with inferiority feeling and increase in fantasying, or a repression of 
the act with abstinence and obsessive ideas. Davo M. Lewy, MD. 


INSTITUTE FOR CHILD GUIDANCE 
New York City 


Psychological Care of Infant and Child. By Joun B. Watson. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1928. Pp. 195. $2.00. 

At a time when the market is being flooded with books on any general sub- 
ject some always appear representing the extreme views. Recently among the 
many new books on child training there has been published Watson’s Psycho- 
logical Care of the Infant and Child, which sets forth for mothers the Watsonian 
ideas of child training, probably the most extreme of all behavioristic views. 
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His theories are apparently very simple. At birth “a human being is a 
lively squirming bit of flesh, capable of making a few simple responses such as 
movements of the hands and arms and fingers and toes, crying and smiling, 
making certain sounds with its throat.” He finds that the newborn infant is 
able to show fear at “sudden loud sounds,” or “‘on being thrown off its balance,”’ 
a “withdrawal” or “avoidance reaction” when some object is injuring it, a “love 
response” on having its skin touched or stroked, or a “‘rage response” when its 
movements are hampered. He believes that there are no instincts, that all forms 
of behavior are built in by the parent and by the environment in which the parent 
allows the child to grow up. 

In a brief description of a few laboratory experiments done some time ago 
at Johns Hopkins University Dr. Watson demonstrates how new fears, avoid- 
ance reactions, rages, and loves are built in through the mechanism of the con- 
ditioned reflex. Heredity, according to him, plays no part in what the infant 
is to become. “If you start with a healthy body, the right number of fingers 
and toes, eyes, and the few elementary movements that are present at birth, 
you do not need anything else in the way of raw material to make a man, be 
that man a genius, a cultured gentleman, a rowdy, or a thug.’ Watson thus 
makes no allowance for varying mental capacity of individuals, the superior 
child, or the inferior child. He recognizes no innate intelligence. Given a healthy 
body (and presumably he includes here a healthy brain), all responsibility for 
the making of a genius or dullard falls on the teaching given by parents and 
others in the environment. He does not tell us that mental deficiency or idiocy 
is secondary to unhealthy or damaged brains, but leaves the casual reader, such 
as the average mother would be, to infer that training alone can make or mar 
a child’s intellectual attainments. What the effect of this would be on those 
parents who are unfortunate enough to have children who are mentally deficient 
can be left to the imagination of the reader. Such extreme views set forth in 
such a dogmatic manner at once make one tend to discount the whole. 

It is hard to listen when we are told that no one today knows enough to 
raise a child, that the profession of parenthood is facing failure, that the world 
would be better off if we were to stop having children for twenty years except 
for experimental purposes, that we must always be objective in our treatment 
of children, never kiss or hug or hold them in our laps, that we must protect 
our babies from all loud sounds to avoid the conditioning of fears and from 
all physical restraint to avoid the conditioning of anger and temper tan- 
trums. 

But in spite of our inability to accept the extreme point of view set forth 
in this book, we find much that is worthy of careful consideration and adoption 
by the intelligent and discriminating parent. The tremendous responsibility 
placed on parents in developing and training the personalities and modes of 
behavior of their children from the day of birth on cannot be stressed too great- 
ly. The emphasis placed on the fact that training of children for good or ill 
begins at birth, whether we will it consciously or not, is admirable. This fact is 
not sufficiently appreciated by parents and others caring for young children. 
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In the chapter on “Night and Daytime Care of the Child” there is much that 
will help in planning daily routine for children. On the whole the book may be 
read and used best by those individuals who are at least already somewhat 
versed in the training of children, but not by the uninitiated. Though the author 
tells us that on first reading Holt’s Care and Feeding of Children he was stimu- 
lated to write this volume on the psychological care of the child, in our opinion 
it cannot and will not hold the place in the psychological field which that time- 
honored book has held in the field of pediatrics. The present volume should 
not be given to mothers as a first book on child training. It will serve its best 
purpose by stimulating discussion in study groups or between individuals who 
are sufficiently trained to evaluate it in its true light. 
Martua M. Ettort, M.D. 
U.S. CHILDREN’s BuREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Science of Public Welfare (American Social Science Series under Editor- 
ship of Howard W. Odum). By Ropert W. Ketso. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+428. $3.50; students’ ed., $2.80. 


One approaches this book of Kelso’s with keen anticipation. His training 
and experience fit him to speak with authority in the field of public welfare ad- 
ministration, and his training in, and more recently out of, the public service 
may be presumed to have given him an objective point of view and an oppor- 
tunity to digest the mass of fact and theory, past and present, out of which 
ultimately “science” is developed in the field of public welfare. 

The title leads one to expect a formal scientific presentation of the origins, 
philosophy, and present-day practice in public welfare, such a presentation as 
might be expected in a similar handbook in the field of scientific medicine, law, 
or engineering. 

Instead, one finds a very informal literary style, not associated usually with 
the presentation of scientific facts; and the author, in his Preface and first chap- 
ter, indicates that we have not yet arrived at the point when it can truly be said 
that we have evolved a “science of public welfare.” 

The book is designed for use in teaching, as indicated in the Preface, and 
will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose in that field for it brings together a mass 
of historical material and bibliography together with present-day fact which 
will be of great assistance to the student. 

To the hard-pressed social worker or the charity director, particularly the 
director of public charity (to whom the book is also addressed) the earlier chap- 
ters are distinctly too discursive to hold attention, and one has a sense of con- 
fusion at the mass of historic fact and theoretic discussion which undoubtedly 
has its place in the classroom (where this volume belongs) but which leaves the 
individual, who is grappling with present-day social problems, cold. 
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This serves to emphasize the need of a handbook in this field which, in com- 
pact form, will state, dogmatically if need be, the best practice in public welfare 
administration, state, county, and local, as a guide to the public, to legislative 
bodies and administrators so that too much time shall not be lost in building 
up a sound practice on an “empiric” if not on a “scientific” basis. 

Certain chapters covering poor relief, the neglected child, care of the in- 
sane, and the criminal, the mental defective, etc., state concretely and briefly 
principles which should obtain in administration in these fields with most of 
which one is in hearty accord. 

One might challenge the conclusion that “the responsibility for the state’s 
system of corrections should be lodged in a separate state department with an 
expert penologist at its head.” 

It is true that Massachusetts has been conspicuously successful in adminis- 
tration by this method and that long years of tradition buttress the system for 
the future, but there is to be found a distinct protection to the state penal sys- 
tem if lodged within a public welfare department under a state board of control 
as in New Jersey where, unfortunately however, an anomaly exists in connec- 
tion with the appointment of the principal keeper of the state’s prison which is 
not in the hands of the state board. 

The emphasis placed upon the unity inherent in public and private social 
work and the responsibility of the state for granting charters, for inspection, 
for licensing and supervision of private charitable and philanthropic undertak- 
ings is absolutely sound; and the gradual incorporation of these ideas in statute 
law is one of the hopeful developments. One is particularly glad to see chapters 
vi and vii dealing so comprehensively with Charitable Trusts and Charitable 
Franchise. 

The handling of mothers’ assistance and old age pensions seems altogether 
too casual, and one does not fully agree with the author that in the mothers’ 
assistance field “there has been little straight thinking as to the fundamental 
nature of the measure.” 

There does not appear to have been sufficient recognition of the part played 
by workman’s compensation and health (or sickness) insurance in relation to 
problems of poor relief and the dependent child. 

‘The questions which follow the text of each chapter for the “stimulation of 
thought,” and the collateral reference readings are a fine addition to a book in- 
tended primarily for the classroom. 

At all events, one is grateful for a book of this sort directed even though it is 
to the limited classroom public, and one is tempted to ask for more either from 
the same or another source, directed helpfully to the public official group who 
are groping for the best practice in the field of public welfare. 


ELLEN C. POTTER 


DEPARTMENT INSTITUTIONS AND AGENCIES 
NEw JERSEY 
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Medical Care for a Million People. Published by the Committee on 
Dispensary Development. New York, 1927. Pp. go. 


Better Doctoring—Less Dependency. By Louise STEVENS BRYANT with a 
Foreword by Joun A. Lapp. Published by the Committee on Dis- 
pensary Development. New York, 1927. Pp. go. 

The position of the dispensary in the field of medical service has for over 
fifty years occupied the attention of those concerned with public health in New 
York. In the beginning it was considered from the point of view of “its value 
in connection with the administration of public and private charity,” for, like 
the hospital, it originated as a service to the needy poor. There followed a long 
period during which the chief consideration seemed to be whether or not the dis- 
pensary was serving the needs of patients able to pay for private care, and thus 
endangering the position of the private practitioner. When, however, the New 
York County Medical Society found in 1910 that less than 10 per cent of seven 
hundred and fifty cases studied could have paid for service received, the dis- 
pensary situation began to be examined with a view to increasing its efficiency. 
Within two years there was established the Associated Out-Patient Clinics, or- 
ganized for the purpose of discussing common out-patient problems, formulating 
clinic and administrative standards, and co-ordinating the work of existing 
dispensaries. 

An investigation financed by the Rockefeller Foundation in 1917, revealing 
still further the importance of out-patient service and the extent of its exist- 
ing deficiencies, resulted in the organization of the Committee on Dispensary 
Development with a six-year program under the auspices of the United Hospital 
Fund. At the close of the six-year period, 1920-26, the Committee issued the 
monograph Medical Care for a Million People, which is a report on the clinic 
situation in New York and, incidentally, a report of the work of the Committee. 

Through co-operation with the Presbyterian Hospital and Cornell Medical 
College, the Committee was able, by means of its grant from the Foundation, 
to carry on two experimental enterprises to demonstrate the practicability of 
out-patient departments organized on the following principles of efficiency, co- 
operation, and service: 

I. The out-patient and the bed services should be regarded as intimately associated 
phases of hospital work and should be unified as fully as possible as to to medical 
staff and as to administrative organization. 

II. The number of patients accepted for care should be limited and regulated according 

to the facilities of staff, space, and equipment. 

III. Adequate records should be maintained of the medical work, the attendance, and 
the income and expenditure. All the medical records of a patient should be 
filed together. 

IV. Adequate laboratory service should be made available for the out-patient depart- 
ment. 

V. Nursing service, social service, and clerical service should be provided. Physicians 
should be able to devote their time to their patients and be freed from mechanical 
and clerical duties. 
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The Cornell enterprise included an experiment in “self-support” with sal- 
aried medical service. It was organized as a “‘pay-clinic” with an admission fee 
of $1.50 as compared to rates of ten to fifty cents in the so-called “free clinics.” 
Since 1923 the clinic has been successfully self-supporting, i.e., the medical serv- 
ices have been covered by patients’ fees. 

Viewed in its relation to the patients, this pay-clinic has been successful 
in that it has widened the scope of clinic service to include the family with an 
annual income of less than $2,500 but with an economic and social status above 
that of the free patients. Assistant Surgeon General C. C. Pierce, in speaking 
of this group not long ago, said in an address before a Conference on the Eco- 
nomic Factors Affecting the Organization of Medicine: 

Many wage earners, when sick and unable to pay for medical service, and free 
service is unavailable or they are too proud to accept it, go entirely without medical 
attention..... Unquestionably there is a big gap between the very rich and the very 
poor which medical science must bridge in order to give adequate medical service to 
persons of average income. 


And it is this gap which such a pay-clinic as the Cornell experiment tries to 
bridge. 

The Committee was of further practical assistance to the clinics by helping 
to re-establish the Associated Out-Patient Clinics on a more secure and more 
serviceable basis. As a unifying bureau this organization “makes possible a 
ready approach to the clinic from the preventive or public-health stand point 
as well as from the point of view of treatment of disease.” 

During the six-year period, the Committee has published numerous articles 
and monographs describing more fully the studies made in connection with 
these and other activities. Better Doctoring—Less Dependency, being a “Study 
of the Relations between Medical and Non-Medical Agencies with Special Ref- 
erence to Clinic and Family Service,” is one of these monographs that will be 
of special interest to social workers. The suggestion that with better doctoring 
there will be less dependency is quite in accord with a suggestion in the study 
of Economic Status and Health that although poverty may be a causative factor 
in poor health, poor health—especially when combined with inadequate medical 
service—frequently leads to loss of wages and thereby causes poverty and, in 
turn, dependency. 

The Committee on Dispensary Development found, in its study of four 
New York family welfare organizations, that health problems composed 50 per 
cent of all problems presented and that 60 per cent of all services rendered were 
in connection with these health problems. Naturally their primary interest in 
this situation was in its relation to the clinics, and they found that of the total 
150,000 clients handled by the family welfare agencies during a year, 135,000 
were also clinic patients. 

The welfare agencies realize the importance of having their clients receive 
clinical examinations. They want medical data to help them plan for the social 


t U.S. Public Health Bulletin, No. 165. 
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welfare of their families: they want to know such specific facts as, to what ex- 
tent a man suffering from a “lame back” can be expected to contribute to the 
family income; whether a woman’s nervous and mental condition justifies the 
introduction of a “mother’s-helper” in caring for her children; whether an un- 
dernourished problem child needs extra-home care. And they want these data 
with a minimum expenditure of time, cost, and vexation to their clients and 
their staff. If the social worker with her longer and more intimate family con- 
tact finds the case attitude of the clinic rather inhuman; and the clinic, faced 
with the necessity of giving skilled professional service to a vast clientéle in a 
very limited time, considers the social worker with her special demands and 
aggressive interest in apparently irrelevant details rather a trial, the mutual 
relationship is unsatisfactory not only for them but for the “‘client-patient.” 

The intermediary and special functions of the medical social service depart- 
ment, the significance of increased efficiency in general administration, the de- 
mand for health centers to stimulate the interest of well people in keeping well, 
the need for more specialized clinics, and many similar items bearing directly 
on the interrelation of medical and non-medical agencies are discussed in this 
monograph. The Committee considers that the present situation between two 
groups of agencies, both established with charitable purposes, is inconsistent 
and that once it is fully recognized, it will no longer be tolerated. Although it 
makes certain recommendations, its most significant service would seem to be 
the review and analysis of existing conditions. 

The project of the Committee on Dispensary Development has attracted 
wide attention. It has studied problems which many communities besides New 
York must face—problems of more efficient clinic administration, of better 
service to co-operating agencies, of providing dispensary care for the patient 
of moderate means, of making out-patient work self-supporting, and of provid- 
ing increased health service to all classes of patients. No community, agency, 
or individual interested in these problems can fail to profit by a study of the 


New York investigation. 
Mona VOLKERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Night Hoers. By ANTHONY M. Lupovict. London: Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd., 1928. Pp. 228. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Survival of the Unjfittest. By CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG. 
London: The C. W. Daniel Co., 1927. Pp. 160. 6s. net. 

Birth Control Laws. By Mary WarE DENNETT. New York: Frederick 
H. Hitchcock, 1926. Pp. 309. $2.50. 

The problem of surplus population is being increasingly thrust into the fore- 
front of current economic discussion. As a by-product of this discussion there 
has appeared another moot issue concerning the quality of the population in the 
modern state. Eugenics and population control have become twin controversial 
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issues which are giving rise to zealous partisan discussion in social theory and in 
practical politics. As a result, sex relations, previously considered as a moral 
problem, have become a factor in the larger social question of quantity and qual- 
ity of population. Current literature is producing many bizarre proposals re- 
flecting the confusion of thought resulting from the attempt to rationalize moral 
standards with the social programs of the biologists and population reformers. 

The Night Hoers is an attack, from the extreme eugenic point of view, on the 
arguments for birth control. The title is explained by a parable indicating that 
methods of family limitation in vogue are benighted practices resulting in the 
weeding out of the most fit stock, and permitting the unfit to increase. To justify 
his thesis Mr. Ludovici attacks the arguments of birth control, among them that 
general poverty in living standards is caused by large families, that present 
methods of birth control are medically perfect and hygienic, that Great Britain 
is unable to support a larger population adequately. He concludes that the over- 
whelming fact of a degenerate group increasing faster than other elements in 
the population is the fundamental population issue. He argues that the vogue 
for contraceptive methods has resulted in an all-around reduction of the best 
eugenic stock, and is therefore a dangerous expedient; that the advocates of 
birth control are in reality attacking the large family system; that their aims 
are the pessimistic ideals of a defeated group who do not appreciate the beauties 
of abundant fertility and virile sex unions. The general use of birth-control 
methods is, in the author’s opinion, deplorable, and should be forbidden by 
statute for all fit persons. On the other hand, the degenerate population should 
be sterilized, or be subjected to compulsory birth-control practices. 

As a corollary to the author’s self-evaluated “masculine” philosophy we 
find a thoroughgoing chauvinism in the belief that the Anglo-Saxons are the 
superior human stock and that the desire to increase their relative proportion 
in the world’s population by decreasing the number of other stocks is a laudable 
one. The facts that restrictive laws on birth control have been concurrent with a 
downward trend of birth-rate, and that illegal abortions are prevalent, are ig- 
nored in the author’s hope that his own doctrines can be enforced by new laws. 
It should be legal, says the author, to put to death all infants who are undesirable 
from the eugenic point of view. While Mr. Ludovici assumes that biological 
studies already hold promise of the eventual ability of experts to discriminate 
between normal and degenerate offspring, more study is needed to develop an 
“infantology” so that in the future the infant executioners would become expert 
in judging the good and bad points of infants and would be given authority for 
destroying all infants, rich or poor, who did not approximate the standard re- 
quirements. Mr. Ludovici is hopeful of the development of a new future profes- 
sion—that of eugenist baby-killer. 

Charles Wicksteed Armstrong, in The Survival of the Unfiitest, while as earn- 
est as Mr. Ludovici, lacks the former’s lucid style; and, though his premises are 
similar, his proposals are much less daring, less masculine, Mr. Ludovici might 
say. Mr. Armstrong gives the impression of an elderly British traveler, returned 
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to England to find conditions changed and not to his taste. He finds English 
novels, films, and plays very “sexy,” the music and broadcasting debauching 
public taste with “jazz”; the graceful valse and minuet replaced by the “‘Charles- 
ton” and the “Black Bottom.” Truly, the author believes, degeneration has 
taken place in his native land. The causes for these deplorable conditions Mr. 
Armstrong assigns to the folly of humanitarian legislation, the growth of relief 
measures which pauperize and increase distress, and the venality of government 
catering to the voting ability of paupers. The only way to solve the problem, 
according to Mr. Armstrong, is to improve the germ plasm, “not by environ- 
ment, but by diminishing the fertility of degenerate stocks and increasing that of 
those above par.” 

So startled is the author by the conditions he discovers that he is willing, 
like Mr. Ludovici, to throw overboard conventional marriage in favor of the 
eugenic idea. His “fascinating” scheme is a eugenic colony bestowed by some 
far-seeing philanthropist upon individuals presenting physical and mental quali- 
ties of perfection, including that of physical beauty. While less daring, he is 
more explicit in that he lists twelve points for judging prospective candidates 
for this colony. Inasmuch as he believes in the absolute exclusion from the pro- 
posed colony of all persons whose parents or grandparents had suffered from 
one or more of a large category of physical and mental diseases, or whose par- 
ents or grandparents had been convicted of serious crimes, or more than once 
of petty offences, the reviewer is inclined to wonder where .Mr. Armstrong will 
find candidates for his colony. However, Mr. Armstrong is sanguine of the ex- 
istence of such persons, and believes that every possible assistance would be 
rendered the successful candidates for the colony. In time, through their superior 
qualities and excessive fertility, these fit humans will overwhelm the degenerate 
stock with which England is populated. One difficult problem presents itself: 
that of the elimination of the degenerate members of the families among the 
settlers themselves, but the author finds remedies at hand. 

It is a relief to turn from such fantastic proposals, offered in all seriousness 
and without humor, to the more rational discussion of birth-control laws in the 
United States by Mary Ware Dennett. The history of birth-control legislation 
in the United States, beginning with the imposition of the federal statute which 
has become known as the Comstock law, clearly indicates that the problem of 
sex relations is enmeshed as a moral question in all discussion of legislation on 
the dissemination of information concerning methods of conception control. 
Owing largely to the efforts of the late Anthony Comstock, contraception devices 
have been classified with pornographic and obscene material. A thorough ac- 
count, well documented, is given of the attempts which have been made to bring 
about a repeal of the federal and an improvement in state laws. It reveals the 
many biased opinions and personal attitudes, fears, and superstitions which enter 
into the processes of legislation. The appendixes are also valuable, particularly 
the first one, which gives a summary of present state and federal legislation, 
indicating that half of the states in the nation would not require any further 
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legislation on the subject if the federal statute classifying contraception informa- 
tion with obscene matter were removed. The fact that in many states organized 
instruction in family limitation is unfettered except by the federal law, and that 
programs of education and service are possible, is of value to the social worker. 


H. L. Lurie 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Present Day Russia. By Ivy L. LEE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. viii+206. $2.50. 

The Famine in Soviet Russia, 1919-23; the Operations of the American 
Relief Administration. By H. H. FisHer. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927.. Pp. x+609. $5.00. 

Here are two new and interesting books about Russia. The one is valuable 
for its opinions, the other of notable historical worth with its six hundred pages 
crammed with substantial facts concerning what is perhaps the greatest human- 
itarian enterprise of all history. 

Mr. Lee’s book is significant principally because it is written by Mr. Lee. 
As the publishers announce, he is an adviser to some of the great financial in- 
terests of the world. The book was first published and privately circulated for 
the benefit of his clients, and may therefore be taken as essentially a report to 
these same financial interests. The author’s ten-day trip to Moscow was more 
nearly a non-stop flight than even that of Mr. Wells, who spent an entire fortnight 
before he wrote his book on Russia a few years ago. But Mr. Lee saw the domes 
of the Kremlin and talked to some of the great ones sufficiently to provide a back- 
ground to a very interesting, and on the whole not unfair, account of what is 
going on in the land of the Bolsheviks today. The facts of the volume are culled 
principally from the Soviet edition of the Russian Baedeker, the Guide to the 
Soviet Union. So far as information goes, much expensive carfare and expert 
time might have been saved the great financiers by purchasing a copy of this 
interesting book, which may be had in all the principal languages at a very rea- 
sonable rate. 

As I have said, it is Mr. Lee’s advice as counselor which counts. Briefly, his 
thesis is this: Private property is the basis of all sound economics. Anything 
else is contrary to human nature and cannot permanently survive. Bolshevism 
is a disease which flourishes on poverty and discontent. The cure lies in the op- 
portunity to “taste the joys of high wages, comfortable incomes, and the possi- 
bilities of possessing property.” But Russian youth is being trained in the art of 
revolution and the hatred of capitalism. This training turned to the use of the 
hungry hordes of Asia might start a conflagration that would set the world on 
fire. Thus Bolshevism remains the chief enemy of mankind. The question is how 


to smite it. 
Mr. Lee then reviews the methods of armed attack, blockade, isolation, and 
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propaganda which have been tried and failed, and concludes by proposing the 
ancient method of smothering with kindness. “Trade with the Bolsheviks,” he 
says, in substance. “Give them a taste of American prosperity. Draw Russia 
westward and save Asia from the contamination.” He goes to some length to 
overcome the objections to this proposal, and gives an excellent summary of the 
trade relations of the rest of the world with Russia up to this time. He offers 
few details as to future procedure in trade, save as to one significant question, 
whether it might “be necessary, as has been done by Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, to pledge certain revenues or certain definite sources of wealth as 
security for loans or advances of capital.” His chapter on the experiences of 
foreign trade concessions in Russia seems particularly incisive and fair. 

But consistency and accuracy do not keep an even keel throughout the 
book. For example, it is clear that a writer with the pronounced economic 
philosophy of Mr. Lee might, unconsciously perhaps, bend his facts a trifle in 
spots to suit the case. A good Marxian may be detected in the same error at 
times. But it is particularly unfortunate that 1927-28 should be chosen as the 
period to refer to America as the country where “everybody is at work at high 
wages.” 

Or take his estimate of things Russian. Following a number of very fair 
chapters on “Some Common Sense,” “Preservation of Art,” the recording of 
great gains for the peasantry and the growth of trade-unionism, the spread of 
education and the increase of various means of enlightenment, he calmly an- 
nounces that he found nothing in Russia that would attract the rest of the world! 
Mr. Lee has evidently fallen into that easy fallacy of assuming present-day 
United States or Western Europe as the “rest of the world.” Again, however, 
this is a matter of opinion, and who would deprive Mr. Lee of his opinions? 

But with these, perhaps inevitable, limitations, the book is on the whole 
not unfair and is more than reasonably accurate. It may be expected to play a 
real part among the increasing volume of sensible reports about Russia which are 
gradually breaking down the wall of ignorance and fear which has separated the 
“rest of the world,” and particularly Mr. Lee’s clientéle, from that mysterious 
country. ’ 

The work of Mr. Fisher is another thing entirely. It has all the restraint, 
accuracy, and documented detail necessary to make it a genuine historical docu- 
ment. I speak with some feeling, and I hope some understanding, concerning 
this book. I lived and worked in Russia through a year of the period it covers, 
particularly the time of transition from relief to reconstruction, when telegrams 
and couriers were flying from the provinces to Moscow and back, bearing ultima- 
tums and prikazes. This tense situation, with other similar ones, might well be 
the test of historical abstraction, and Mr. Fisher meets the test with an objec- 
tiveness and fairness rare in an official historian. For all his annoyance with 
petty officialdom, he makes an earnest effort to put himself in the place of the 
crippled, harassed, and hungry Soviet leaders who are compelled to accept char- 
ity at the hands of a hostile world, and almost completely succeeds. 
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The detailed account of the stupendous activities of the relief work involved 
in feeding millions of children flung over the snow-covered, mud-flowing, dust- 
saturated spaces of Russia, the supply of clothing, the assistance of students, 
men of science, clergymen, is an epic of young American doggedness which re- 
fused to be daunted in the face of seemingly insuperable obstacles. Such details 
are naturally of interest to a restricted group, further restricted by the price of 
the book. But those who are interested in relief work as such or the Russian 
famine in particular will read it with absorbed attention and find no important 
facts omitted from this meticulous compilation. Moreover, anyone generally 
interested in Russia will find here, interspersed with accounts of the exchange of 
letters, the movements of ships, trains, and sledges, some of the most acute 
pelitical analysis that has been written of this very political country. 

Further let it be said that the book is more than a chronicle and a compila- 
tion of documents, stylistically speaking. It moves with a logic and ease which 
takes one beyond any skipping summary, through page after page of genuinely 
absorbing narration. The reader comes to the close of the book, thumbs its no less 
interesting appendixes and careful index with a profound respect for the work 
so painstakingly performed by the writer and for the stupendous labor of com- 
passion which he has recorded. In spite of many false and partial impressions 
of both helped and helper, in spite of the inevitable petty bickerings on the field 
where small minds often clashed, I have always believed that the heart of 
America went to Russia with her corn, whether Congress merely saw it as a 
political measure or no, and the heart of Russia welled up to meet us in gratitude, 
whether she was always able to understand motives or not. I therefore share 
with the closing phrases of the truly Russian resolution of thanks presented to 
Colonel Haskell on the retirement of the A.R.A., the hope that “the people in- 
habiting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics will never forget the help given 
them by the American people through the A.R.A., seeing in it a pledge of the 
future friendship of the two nations.” 

Kart BorDERS 

CuicaGo ComMMOoNs 


The Drifting Home. By Ernest R. Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1926. Pp. viiit-217. $1.75. 

Other People’s Daughters. By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE, PH.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. ix+333. $2.50. 

Of all the social institutions whose stability has been undermined by the 
economic changes of the past half-century, the family, perhaps, has suffered the 
most. Gradually the home has been forced to surrender first one and then an- 
other of its important functions until at present it presents a strange spectacle 
of shrinkage. To say that it is at the moment in a state of flux hardly describes 
its floundering in search of an equilibrium. To an almost endless list of volumes 
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dealing with the pathogenesis of family life and relationships, with proposals for 
stabilization, etc., there are to be added these two serious attempts to shed fur- 
ther light on the problem. 

Professor Groves reprints a few of his recent magazine articles from Harper’s, 
the American Journal of Sociology, and the Christian Advocate in the hope that 
they will “contribute to the growing belief that education must in some form 
undertake the task of constructing the better home of the future.’”’ He discusses 
the social influences affecting home life, chief among which are the passing of 
man’s dominance, the abundance of material luxury, increased leisure, etc. “All 
in all,” he says, ‘‘materialism has given the family its most staggering blow.” 
In the best of ten more or less unrelated chapters (one or two of which are very 
thin, e.g., “The Home: A Human Need”’) he outlines what the family can do to 
meet this changed situation. It can interpret the child’s daily experience for 
him; it can give him fellowship; it can, by means of parental education, teach the 
parent to become emotionally independent of the child, and so on. In discussing 
the future of the home, Dr. Groves is not prophetic; he seems to believe rather 
fatalistically that the present trends are going to continue indefinitely. Given 
the declining fecundity of the middle class, birth control, woman’s entry into the 
world of affairs, etc., he argues and concludes that “the companionate system is 
with us to stay.”’ He is hopeful, however, that we can make “even greater use of 
science in our education to prepare people to live happily together in marriage.” 

Mrs. Wembridge’s book might very well have been called “Romantic Love 
in Cleveland,” or “Sketches from a Psychologist’s Diary.” As psychologist to 
the Women’s Protective Association of Cleveland, she has selected from her pro- 
fessional grist seventeen cases, and offers them as “bits of life disguised as fic- 
tion.’”’ The cases illustrate the typical dilemmas, usually of a sex order, which 
face the girl from an unstable home. They illustrate, not merely the colossal 
failure of the modern family system to equip the adolescent girl for life, particu- 
larly sex and marriage, but they also point out the exacerbating effects of 
moronity, poverty, ignorance, the pressure of living-standards, etc. 

The author’s non-technical, narrative style is unique. While the book is of 
little scientific value, it is very refreshing to find a psychologist who can come 
out of the laboratory long enough to see life as it is and so describe it. Psycholo- 
gists, after all, should know life better than the rest of us; if they do know it 
better, they rarely reveal the fact in their writings. 

These two volumes make no pretense at a scientific contribution to the 
psychology of social institutions, family relationships, human behavior, or any- 
thing else. Neither are they intended for the scholar. Their authors are presum- 
ably content to state and comment upon certain facts of contemporary social 
life in language simple enough to interest the average reader. Both books are 


very well written. 
ARTHUR L. BEELEY 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 
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Probation and Delinquency. The Study and Treatment of the Individual 
Delinquent. By Epwin J. Cootey. New York: Catholic Charities 
of the Archdiocese of New York, 1927. Pp. 544. $3.00. 

New York’s recent “crime waves” have given rise to at least two widely 
different but equally forward-looking attempts to deal with crime. One is the 
State Crime Commission, with its searching inquiry into the administration of 
criminal justice; the other is the probation bureau in the Court of General 
Sessions, New York City. It is with this latter development that the present 
volume is concerned. 

For some years the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York has 
maintained a probation bureau in the New York County Court of General 
Sessions. This bureau, however, was apparently “limited in its resources and its 
achievements.”’ Accordingly in 1925 Cardinal Hayes authorized the establish- 
ment of a Catholic Charities Probation Bureau, in order “to demonstrate the 
full potentialities of probation functioning under fa’ ‘able conditions.” To 
achieve this end it was planned to evolve a “‘compre’  usive probation method- 
ology, which, when once established, was to be offerea to the country at large.” 
A still more ambitious purpose was “the study of crime causation” looking to 
plans for the “rational treatment of delinquency” and the “prevention of crime.” 
The demonstration was headed up by Mr. Edwin J. Cooley, formerly chief 
probation officer in the New York City Magistrates’ Court, and now of Fordham 
University. He was assisted by “a woman case-supervisor” and thirty young 
college men (presumably all Catholics) with personality and “social work experi- 
ence.” The demonstration lasted for about two years, but in the meantime the 
continuity of the work was guaranteed by the passage of the Hackenburg bill, 
which created the “publicly salaried bureau” and came into existence January, 
1927. 

In evolving his probation methodology Mr. Cooley apparently resorted to 
the practical expedient of selecting the best from the contemporary scheme of 
case analysis (the influence of William Healy, Cyril Burt, W. I. Thomas, and 
Miriam Van Waters is quite apparent throughout) and of making sensible addi- 
tions and modifications thereto. His general plan of case analysis and case treat- 
ment is as follows: Part I, “Social Diagnosis,” including legal history, study of 
the background, and study of the individual (medical, psychiatric, psychologi- 
cal, etc.); Part II, “The Process of Adjustment,” including formulation of the 
plan, acceptance of the plan, social adjustment, and personality development. 

The technique of social diagnosis is essentially the same as that in any up-to- 
date child guidance clinic, except that Mr. Cooley’s scheme lays great emphasis 
upon the delinquent’s religious training or lack of it. The principles of social 
and personality adjustment are more original, at least in their formulation. For 
the first time in the history of social work with delinquents one finds the explicit 
rules or procedural steps—principles, if you please—which underlie successful 
case work of this sort. These principles are in the main sound; at least they have 
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the ring of plausibility. Yet there are some points which are subject to question 
if not to criticism. For example, the practice of requiring regular attendance at 
church of all probationers. There might be little difficulty on this score where all 
the probationers are Catholic, but for “the country at large” it would be ob- 
viously impossible with adult offenders. Another dubious principle is the 
“arousal of admiration for the probation officer.” “The probation officer, there- 
fore, in order to accomplish the best results,” says Cooley, “must be, for a time 
at least, virtually a hero to his charge.” If admiration involves—as it usually 
does—the emotional dependence of the probationer upon his officer, then the 
principle is questionable, at least in so far as it operates to delay the develop- 
ment of independence and self-management in the delinquent. Does not the 
word “respect” better describe the principle we are after? 

Notably lacking is the discussion of any technique for adjusting the sex life 
of the probationer. What a contribution to methodology it would be if an ob- 
jective technique for this difficult task had been evolved! On the other hand, 
the thoroughness of the treatment procedure is nothing short of impressive. All 
cases, for example, were referred to an employment counselor for vocational 
guidance and placement, it being one of the aims of the bureau to see that each 
probationer should be adjusted in a stable employment and should “build up a 
bank account.” 

By the method just described 3,053 cases were investigated, but only 18 
per cent placed on probation. Among those excluded from probation were the 
confirmed alcoholics, drug addicts, habitual criminals, and the mental defectives. 
The majority of the cases were “first offenders” of the “‘acquisitive” sort. Forty- 
four per cent were between sixteen and twenty-one years of age; half of them 
were unemployed at the time of delinquency; one-fourth were mentally defective 
(a very loose term, by the way); half of them had a history of truancy or school 
retardation; 47 per cent came from “‘broken homes”; and 68 per cent were either 
irregular in their church duties or had no contact with religious organizations 
whatsoever. 

Unfortunately, in a way, the demonstration was reported before the effec- 
tiveness of the methodology had been thoroughly tested. It is hard to see, for 
instance, how any statement can be made about results since the demonstration 
lasted only two years with an average probation period of three years “followed 
by a friendly post-period of supervision.” Yet Mr. Cooley says that “‘a careful 
analysis of the current results... . indicates that 85 per cent of the probationers 
will be permanently adjusted in the community.” The four chief reasons for 
this success being given as (a) carefully selected cases, (b) trained probation 
officers, (c) scientific case-work, and (d) ample resources. 

Notwithstanding the full report of a much needed and undoubtedly success- 
ful demonstration of adult probation, there are many questions which occur in 
reading the report. For instance, in the otherwise excellent chapter on “Stand- 
ards of Probation,” Mr. Cooley maintains that the chief probation officer 
“should train his staff in the larger principles and methods of scientific proba- 
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tion.” If probation work is to assume the dignity of a profession, does it not seem 
highly important to permit the staff to participate in the formulation and con- 
stant revision of its own methodology? Such a practice is a well-established 
principle in other professions, notably in education. 

The volume is none the less a notable contribution to the field loosely des- 
ignated as penology. But it contributes nothing to the science of criminology, 
notwithstanding the excellent opportunity to study over 3,000 cases. Moreover, 
the chapter on the causes of crime is most disappointing. It is not even a good 
summary of the literature of the subject, and it reads like a more or less deliber- 
ate attempt to bolster the dubious doctrine of free will in order to make room for 
the category “sin” as a major cause of wrongdoing. The chapter on probation 
research is disappointing also. In place of well-defined problems with method- 
ological suggestions for research, one finds merely a skeleton outline of topics. On 
the other hand, again, there is some excellent case material, a good bibliography 
and the plan for a civil service examination for probation officers, and a digest 
of the probation laws of New York. 

The extension of adult probation in the United States and other countries 
seems inevitable. In the first place, probation costs much less than does the 
maintenance of prisons. Then, too, it is infinitely superior to imprisonment as a 
means of social rehabilitation, because reformation is its uppermost consider- 
ation; retribution and the other spurious rationalizations are here swept aside. 
Adult probation emerged long ago from the experimental stage. The evidence 
for this assertion is the fact that the states of New York and Massachusetts now 
make a greater use of probation than they do of imprisonment in dealing with 
offenders. It is therefore highly important that such thoughtful, methodological 
experiments as the one here reviewed be undertaken. Mr. Cooley and the 
Catholic Charities are to be congratulated for the impetus they have given the 
adult probation movement in New York and elsewhere. They should be en- 
couraged to follow up their demonstration with a critical study of results and to 


publish them in a second volume. ARTHUR L. BEELEY 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Lockstep and Corridor: Thirty-five Years of Prison Life (University of 
Cincinnati Department of Sociology Publication No. 1). By 
Cuartes L. CrarK and EartE Epwarp EvuBANK. Cincinnati: 
Louis Streit Co., 1927. Pp. xi+117. $2.50. 

The experiences of any individual as a measure of the characteristics of a 
group to which he belongs have value in so far as they are similar to those of a 
large number of other persons in the group. The simple story of Charles L. Clark, 
told in his own clear, though somewhat imperfect English, is in essence the story 
of a great many other men who daily shuffle in and out of cell-block corridors. 

The reader is struck with the very natural way in which Clark’s career of 
crime unfolded. A motherless boy in a neighborhood whose standards were be- 
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low those of his family, influenced by companions in an illegally operated pool 
room, incurred gambling debts, and to pay them stole from his father. His first 
theft was of money in which he felt, as every youth feels concerning the family 
possessions, partial rights of ownership. The subsequent quarrels with his father 
pushed him still farther into the whirlpool of forces which played about Tom 
McBane’s pool room. His next theft was from somebody to whom he was in 
no sense attached, and, caught in the act, he began his prison career. 

The naturalness of this beginning does not account for the fact that Clark 
liked Tom McBane’s pool room and the gang which hung about the place, nor 
for the further fact that he began and continued his contacts with the place at 
an age when he was aware that his activity was in violation of the law. 

One of the outstanding features of this intensely human document is the 
way in which Mr. Clark constantly saves his own self-respect by injecting into 
the narrative stories of the dishonesty of trusted “fences,”’ corruption of police 
officers, brutality of prison officials, injustice in the courts, and unfaithfulness 
and unreliability of friends—all of this in contrast to his own feeling that he 
has always been a pretty straight “crook.” 

The sections of the narrative in which the things which actually go on inside 
the prison are discussed reveal conditions which would be deplorable even if 
they were necessary. Certainly, for example, a system of employment which 
drives men to personal mutilation in order to escape its rigor for a few days or 
weeks can scarcely be expected to create a desire for similar occupation upon 
release from prison. It helps distinctly in keeping the released convict from seek- 
ing industrial employment. 

There is a touch of pathos in the closing lines of Clark’s life-story: 

I have made a wreck of my own life, yet I have educated myself to the belief that 
although I have broken man’s laws that God’s laws are more just and that there is still 
hope for me and such as I have been. 

I said in the beginning of my story that if it would result in some young man turn- 
ing from the wrong to the right path that I would feel that I had done some little good 
although I had to be held up as the horrible example in this case... . . 

When I leave this place I do so with the firm resolution to make my few remaining 
years, years of success. I shall try to live such a life as will gain the respect of all those 
I may come in contact with. Perhaps it will be my pleasure to hear them say, ‘Well, 
Clark was a bad guy in his time, but he is realy a good guy now.” 

So ends my life story up to the present, with much hope for the future. 


The rather brief “Sociological Note” which comprises Part Two of Lockstep 
and Corridor emphasizes the group influences in Mr. Clark’s career, and gives 
to society a liberal share in the making of the criminal. With this view relative- 
ly few are likely to take issue. Whether or not, however, the region in which 
criminals live and operate can be considered, except on the basis of certain 
analogies, a frontier is open to question. The criminal group seems to present 
about as many features of deterioration and degeneration as of primitiveness 


or frontier life. Eart D. Myers 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Recreation and Amusement among Negroes in Washington, D.C. (Howard 
University Studies in Urban Sociology). By Witt1am H. Jones. 
Washington, D.C.: Derricotte and Company, 1927. Pp. 216. $2.50. 


This volume, which is the result of a survey begun in the spring of 1925 with 
the assistance of the writer’s students in the class in social pathology, is the 
first of a series of investigations of Negro behavior in an urban environment. 
The study takes up commercial recreation, non-commercialized recreation, and 
some of the behavior sequences that come from inadequate recreational and 
amusement facilities. 

Much of the interest of this survey, to the white reader, lies in the fact that 
it treats of a colored race group in a city dominated by a white majority. Thus 
recreational facilities differ, not according to the needs of the Negro, but ac- 
cording to the prejudice of the whites and their power to express that prejudice. 
In the national cultural centers, the library, government buildings, the botanic 
and zodlogical gardens, there is no discrimination. The nation gives free en- 
trance to all. Private enterprise, on the other hand, freely caters to race preju- 
dice and excludes the black man from theater, concert hall, hotel auditorium, 
or admits him only on humiliating terms. Commercial enterprise provides 
many moving-picture houses for blacks only. And lastly, recreations under the 
control of the city show that the commissioners segregate the colored population 
but endeavor, sometimes halfheartedly, to give the Negroes the same ad- 
vantages as the whites. The survey presents fully, but without acrimony, this 
difficult situation. 

One looks vainly for anything unique in Negro recreation, for any trace of 
African tradition. Colored boys and girls and men and women amuse themselves 
in the same fashion as their white neighbors. The great outdoor event is the 
Thanksgiving football game, played each year between Howard and Lincoln. 
Thousands of colored men and women, smartly dressed, driving expensive cars, 
come from all over the neighboring country to cheer their teams. Military drill 
is next to football in popularity, Dunbar and Armstrong high schools competing 
with one another. For the older group the city provides a nine-hole golf course 
near the Lincoln Memorial, and a very few tennis courts meagerly supply the 
desire to take part in that game. The Negro has engaged in a long battle against 
discrimination at the beach, a battle ending in a draw without the promised 
bathing facilities and pools for either group. Out of the twenty-five city play- 
grounds, six are for colored. Where the whites give up their homes to Negroes 
they return with their children to use the playgrounds. 

Under the title “pathological forms of recreation” the writer treats of prosti- 
tution, gambling, and alcoholic orgies. Washington, he says, does not seem to 
possess any definite vice areas, but it does have areas where morals and 
public opinion are weak and where it is easy for demoralization to take place 
and pathological behavior to creep in. The respectable Negro in such places 
suffers not only from his own race but from the white as well. White vice areas 
are often secreted near settlements of Negroes. Professor Jones believes that 
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weak Negro resistance makes this possible, that the Negro does not make suffi- 
cient effort to exclude vice. This may be so in Washington, but in many southern 
cities Negroes have striven, without avail, to prevent the introduction by 
whites of houses of prostitution upon their streets. The recreation of the alley 
takes almost exclusively pathological forms. Gambling is common. Professor 
Jones does not speak of the play of ‘“‘numbers,” so common in New York. Dance 
halls he views with severity, and believes that the automobile is the most de- 
moralizing agency operating today in society. 

One chapter of the book departs from the recital of recreations and tells 
of a peculiar phase of Negro life: the ability of light complexioned mulattoes 
to pass as white. Such mulattoes, desiring all the amusement and cultural oppor- 
tunities that the city affords, surreptitiously enter the white world. The number 
of those who completely separate themselves from their own people is small. 
The number who at times mingle with whites at theater, hotel, concert, lecture 
hall, is large. The analysis of this situation and its effect upon the mulatto is 
well told. 

The volume does credit to Howard’s department of sociology and excites our 
interest in its promise of more volumes to come. 


Mary WHITE OVINGTON 
New York CIty 


The Organization and Administration of Playgrounds and Recreation. By 
Jay B. Nasu. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 547. $4.00. 
The growing complexity and strain of American life, combined with the 

increasing leisure time, have made wholesome recreation essential. Neither 

commercial interests nor private efforts can meet this need adequately. Experi- 
ence proves that a well-organized, liberally financed, and professionally directed 
public program is required. 

Professor Nash has made a valuable contribution to this larger field of 
public recreation administration by his new book. He builds his practical pro- 
gram on a clear treatment of the history of the modern recreation movement, 
followed by a statement of the underlying psychological and social principles. 
A valuable section from an administrative viewpoint is his review of the legal 
problems involved in city planning and in the organization and financing of a 
public recreation department. In discussing the knotty question of division and 
co-ordination of authority between park board, playground commission, and 
school board, he proposes a solution that seems rather idealistic and not easy 
of accomplishment. He would plan a unified community program based on the 
division of population into three major groups—the preschool age, school age, 
and post-school age and adult group. The city recreation department should 
assume responsibility for the entire recreation program for those below and 
above school age, while the schools should take entire charge of the year-round 
school-child recreation program. In practice, however, this separation does not 
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work out easily, a fact which he discusses under the head of co-operation be- 
tween agencies. He also stresses the desirability of treating the family as a 
natural recreation group as far as possible. 

Five chapters are devoted to the details of organization and administering 
a recreation department, including problems of civil service, salary, and office 
management. In equal detail he covers the problems of location, construction, 
equipment, and care of playgrounds and community centers. Valuable charts, 
plans, cost tables, and related facts gathered from a wide range of practice are 
presented. 

The underlying principles of program building and execution are stated 
clearly. A chapter is devoted to each of such specialized concerns as winter 
activities, municipal golf, the municipal camp, the public swimming-pool, com- 
munity center, the program of social arts, such as music, pageantry, and com- 
munity drama. Special chapters deal with public sports and games, including 
competitions through leagues and tournaments. He believes these games should 
occupy a special place distinct from the usual playground program. The help‘ul 
plans and specifications, costs, daily schedules, menus for the camp, etc., given 
in these chapters have been drawn from experience. Other chapters deal with 
industrial recreation and publicity. Typical state enabling acts, departmental 
by-laws, and an organization constitution make up the appendix. 

Either as textbook or handbook the book should be in the hands of every 


recreation instructor and executive. 
WituM J. BLACKBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Dependent Aged in San Francisco (“University of California Publi- 
cation in Economics,” Vol. V, No. 1). Berkeley: University of Cal- 
ifornia Press, 1928. Pp. xiv-+127. $1.80. 

The recent interest in old-age pensions as a method of providing care for 
the aged has stimulated an interest in the larger aspects of the problem. This 
analysis of the care of the dependent aged in San Francisco, which was prepared 
under the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics of the Univer- 
sity of California in collaboration with the Co-ordination Committee of the 
San Francisco Community Chest, is a valuable contribution to the too meager 
literature on the subject. 

San Francisco is the only county in the state of California which appropri- 
ates no funds for outdoor relief to the aged. The almshouse affords the only 
form of public care available to this group. It follows that the burden of caring 
for those not properly the cases for the almshouse falls on the private organiza- 
tions. The almshouse, called the Relief Home for the Aged, has a population 
of about 1,200. It is reported to be “‘a model of its kind—modern, comfortable, 
and efficiently managed.” On the other hand, mass treatment is the rule, the 
inevitable accompaniment of life in so large an institution. 
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Six private institutions care for 30 per cent of the aged poor. Five individ- 
ualize their care, housing their residents in small groups and giving each his 
own room. About one-half of this group of 349 persons had paid nothing to the 
institution for their care. However, 144, or 22 per cent, had paid initial fees 
covering the cost of their board during their expected life. Even in these in- 
stances, the community had contributed something in the way of support and 
service to the institution. 

The private agencies were giving outdoor relief to 375 aged persons, or 17 
per cent of the aged dependents in San Francisco. With the exception of one 
organization, the relief given was of a temporary character, uncertain and in- 
adequate. Regular allowances were avoided except in the following classes of 
cases: (1) married couples who would have to be separated in the almshouse; 
(2) those whose children could give them a home or partial support; and (3) a 
few “gentlefolk” who cringe at the contrast which life in the almshouse presents 
to their early life. 

The total group of aged dependents differs in one significant respect from 
the general population over sixty years of age. The dependent aged are char- 
acterized by few or no family ties. They are the single, or widowed and childless. 

A brief description of the organization of the care for the aged in Alameda 
County is presented as a contrast to the situation in San Francisco. Alameda 
County grants outdoor relief to the aged in their own homes, private agencies 
doing the supervising and investigating of relief cases. The administration of 
the plan is centralized in a board representing both public and private agencies. 
The significant result is that all of the dependent aged in the county are being 
more adequately cared for according to a plan well devised to meet the situa- 


tion presented. 
ELInor Nims 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The Young Employed Girl. By HazEL GRANT ORMSBEE. New York: 
‘The Womans Press, 1927. Pp. xiv+124. $1. 


This study is one of a series on “Women in Industry” and was carried on 
in co-operation with the Girl Reserve Department of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Five hundred girls, most of whom were between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen and were attending the Philadelphia continuation 
schools, were interviewed, and the homes of more than one-half of them were 
' visited. 

The information obtained is presented in four chapters dealing with the 
schooling, the work, the homes, and the leisure occupations of the girls. The 
attitude of the girls themselves toward their school and work, toward their 
homes and recreation is especially considered. Much space is given to a descrip- 
tion of the types of recreation in which the girls indulged: dances, movies, and 
the kinds of books and magazines read. 
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The author finds that a large proportion of young working girls, three- 
fourths of those included in the study, have failed to make normal progress in 
school. The proportion of girls considered retarded, however, would have been 
much smaller had the two-year base for determining normal age for grade, as 
used by the United States Bureau of Education in computing figures for the 
whole country, been adopted instead of a one-year base. Because no informa- 
tion as to the results of psychological tests was obtainable, the author was 
unable to determine to what extent the retardation of these girls was due to 
mental inferiority or to some other cause, such as illness, non-attendance, or 
failure of the school to meet their needs. Her analysis of the girls’ interest or 
lack of interest in school is, however, a contribution to the much-discussed sub- 
ject of why children leave school. 

An outstanding conclusion of the report is that fourteen- to sixteen-year-old 
girls who leave school for work are of different types and therefore cannot be 
understood or successfully treated as a class on the sole basis of the fact of their 
employment. The types are classified as follows: (1) those who are interested 
in school and are fairly normal in school progress, (2) those who are interested 
in school but are retarded two years or more, (3) those who are not interested in 
school but are fairly normal in school progress, (4) those who are not interested 
in school and are retarded two years or more. It is also concluded that there is 
need for more investigation into the reasons for leaving school, for wise counsel- 
ing and guidance for those dropping out of school, for industrial supervision of 
all employed girls, for better understanding of their home conditions, and, es- 
pecially in the case of retarded girls, for supervised recreation. 

ALICE CHANNING 

U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 

WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Social Problems. By Joun Lewis GItttn, Pu.D., CLARENCE G. DITTMER, 
Pu.D., and Roy J. Corpert, M.A. (The Century Social Science 
Series). New York: Century, 1928. Pp. 540. $3.50. 

The outstanding characteristic of this book is an admirable lack of caution. 
Unlike the texts of a decade ago which, with tea-table decorum, made the reali- 
ties of society seem mildly interesting but seldom vital, this book approaches 
every problem with a sort of bold honesty that arouses admiration. If a problem 
has teeth in it, they are not drawn in advance and the student is encouraged to 
look honestly at facts that are undeniably unpleasant. 

This frankness, verging sometimes on pessimism, is nowhere more evident 
than in the section devoted to the problems of population. More than a third 
of the volume is given over to a discussion of this subject. Though some teachers 
may consider this emphasis unusual, recent investigations afford evidence that 
this exceptional stress on one field can be defended. We are living today in a 
country that no longer has a frontier. We are obliged to cross the border to study 
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the phenomena of pioneer belts. Abroad the problem presses as if the late 
decimation had not occurred. The students who must face the crisis of tomorrow 
can well afford to examine in detail the elements of the problem and the influ- 
ences that have thus far prevented its intelligent consideration. 

The text is rich in references to valuable books and to other sources of 
information. At the conclusion of each chapter appears a list of topics for class 
discussion that should prove suggestive to the young teacher. 

A. W. McMiItLtEN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Question Eugénique dans les divers Pays. Par M. T. Nisot, Docteur 
en Droit. Tome I, Apercu historique Grande-Bretagne—Etats-Unis 
—France. (Publications de l’Association Internationale pour la 
Protection de l’Enfance) Bruxelles: Librairie Falk Fils, 1927. Pp. 
513. 

The title of this compilation characterizes the subject matter exactly. The 
material is presented in five parts, one of which is introductory, one a historical 
sketch of the eugenics movement, and a separate part is then devoted to the 
state of the movement in each of the three countries, Great Britain, the United 
States, and France. In a subsequent volume similar data will be given for 
many other countries—a provisional list promises that about twenty-six will 
be covered. 

There is a uniform scheme of presentation for the various countries. Publi- 
cations devoted to the subject are listed, peculiar circumstances characteristic 
of the country are discussed, the conspicuous leaders of the movement are 
named, and special institutions are likewise described. The space given to the 
three countries varies. Great Britain has 110 pages, France 105 pages, while 
260 pages are devoted to the United States. This is because much space is given 
to the sterilization laws of the various American states and the statistics of 
operations performed under those laws, as well as to our marriage laws, immigra- 
tion laws, and to the mental hygiene movement. There are quite extensive lists 
of strangely selected statutes of some of our states bearing on child welfare that 
would seem to be much more euthenical than eugenical. 

The argument throughout assumes superiority from a eugenical standpoint 
to be coincident with, if not synonymous with, social and economic well-being. 
The discussion of the movement in France is particularly confused and unsatis- 
factory. The author never in fact brings out the great contrast between France 
and England growing out of the practically universal family limitation so long 
practiced in France and fails to direct attention to the almost frantic efforts now 
being made in France to increase the birth-rate. Very brief mention is made of 
certain laws for the protection of maternity and infancy, but they are environ- 
mental in their effect rather than eugenical. 
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On the whole, this first volume presents a great deal of interesting informa- 
tion, and the second volume will also probably assemble data not always easily 
available. It is to be hoped that the reader while appreciative of the service 
rendered by the author and by the Association for the Protection of Childhood 
will keep more clearly in mind than the author does the need of fine distinctions 
and sound bases for important conclusions. 


S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Vie Economique de la France sous la Monarchie Censitaire (1815-1848). 
Par Henri S£E. Paris: Libraire Félix Alcan, 1927. Pp. 191. 20 fr. 


In this brief series of five chapters, devoted to the progress in agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and to a description of the conditions of the working 
class and the labor movement, the author traces the economic development of 
France during the period 1815-48, comparing the situation with that of the old 
régime, with that of the same period in England, and with the later period, the 
second half of the century in France. He points out that signs of growth and 
improvement were visible, but changes were slow in taking place, and expansion 
was marked only in the second half of the century. 

In relation to agriculture, for example, as late as 1841 there were large areas 
in some of the provinces not under cultivation (p. 25). The productivity had not 
been increased, the farming implements had not been specially developed, but 
were in some regions extremely primitive. After 1840 there were signs of prog- 
ress, but only after 1850 could any appreciable change for the better in the 
life of the peasants be observed. Wages were very low for farm and domestic 
labor, the food was from the coarser grains, and the housing like that of the 
eighteenth century. In the same way, the industrial development was later by 
several decades than in England. The period of the Restoration continued the 
Napoleonic period; and while the textile industries made great strides, as did 
the metal industries, and the workmen were drawn from the country to the city, 
there were questions of markets for the ever increasing productivity (p. 84), the 
taxing power was resorted to by the employing group to insure high domestic 
prices, and in the older industries, like wool, the tendency toward concentration 
was resisted, so that the smaller industry persisted. The economic historian will 
find the differences and likenesses as compared with England extremely interest- 
ing, and especially the effects of the differences on the development of the labor 
movement. It is unnecessary to say that the text is thoroughly documented 
and that there is a Bibliography giving the student a view of the thoroughness 
with which the sources have been assembled and utilized. 


S. P. B. 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Die Selbstverwaltung der Gefangenen (Hamburgische Schriften zur gesamm- 
ten Strafrechtswissenschaft, Heft 12). By CLARA Maria LIEPMANN. 
Mannheim: J. Bensheimer, 1928. Pp. xiit+226. M. ro. 


When Dr. Clara Liepmann selected the subject of self-government in prisons 
as the subject of her doctoral dissertation in the University of Hamburg, she 
chose a field in which America has been the most conspicuous experimenter. 
In the first part of her work, Dr. Liepmann begins with an account of the Wehrli- 
Anstalt at Hofwyl between 1810 and 1833, but five of the next six chapters deal 
with America: with the work of Rev. E. M. P. Wells at the Boston House of 
Reformation from 1828 to 1832; the George Junior Republic since 1895; the 
work at Preston Farms under Calvin Derrick from 1912 to 1915; and the great 
forward movement which began with Thomas Mott Osborne at Sing Sing in 
1914. Dr. Liepmann has made a competent study of the printed sources of in- 
formation on her subject, and it is good news that she has found it possible to 
come to America and make a first-hand study of present conditions here. 


Report of the International Association for the Study and Improvement of 
Human Relations and Conditions in Industry (report of summer 
school held at Benvento, Italy, June, 1927). Edited with an intro- 
duction and summary of discussion in English, French, and German. 
The Hague. Pp. 129. HF. 1.50. 

These pages contain only a very brief summary of the week’s sessions on the 
“Elimination of Unnecessary Fatigue in Industry,” during which fifty-three 
persons from fifteen different countries discussed the psychological and physio- 
logical aspects of the question. The leaders in the discussion were Professor 
T. H. Pear, of the University of Manchester; Dr. Otto Lipman, director des In- 
stituts fiir angewandte Psychologie, Berlin; Dr. H. M. Vernon and Mr. H. C. 
Weston, of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board of London. Besides the sum- 
mary of the discussion, there are a number of charts and graphs, and there is a 
bibliography. 


The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. A Select Bibliography Compiled for 
the Economic History Society. By EILEEN Power. London: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1927. Pp. 30. Is. 

This Bibliography, which was compiled for the Economic History Society, 
is, as might be expected of any work by Dr. Eileen Power, competent and scholar- 
ly. But the section dealing with “Social Legislation and Reform” is less com- 
plete than any of the other sections. Just why no mention is made of such 
indispensable sources as Eden’s State of the Poor and David Davies’ Labourers 
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in Husbandry, not to mention Malthus and a score of other poor-law reformers, 
is not clear. Some of them are, of course, referred to in other sections, but if 
the poor-law is dealt with at all, they should certainly be mentioned again in 
this connection. Brougham’s great controversy over charitable trusts is a chap- 
ter in the struggle for the education of the poor that is dealt with in three or 
four books that ought to be consulted, and the great reports of the Charity 
Commissioners should appear. It would seem worth while, too, since some of 
the lesser biographies are dealt with, not to omit Hodder’s Shaftesbury. And 
since Mr. and Mrs. Webb have published only Part I of the Poor Law History, 
their English Poor Law Policy ought not to be omitted. The books of the late 
B. Kirkham Gray and Dicey’s Law and Public Opinion are also too important 
to be overlooked. 

In the section dealing with “Population and the Migration of Labour” no 
account seems to be taken of emigration and the important writers dealing with 
this subject. Nor are the reports of the Emigration Committee (1826-27) men- 
tioned in the discussion of documents and original sources. 


Business Cycles: The Problem and Its Setting (Publications of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., No. 10). By WESLEY C. Mitcu- 
ELL. New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1927. 
Pp. xxii+489. $6.50. 

Into the hands of social workers fall many victims of the industrial crisis, 
the evidence that the “cycle” has come to the familiar point where unemploy- 
ment, with resulting poverty, domestic unhappiness, and industrial demoraliza- 
tion, passes often into privation, crime, juvenile delinquency, and need of treat- 
ment and relief. Only rarely can the social worker of the present day trace the 
tragic sequence, and not always does she realize that she is playing a part in a 
recurring drama of scarcity alternating with plenty. To any who have lived 
and worked through or are now living and working through a period of unem- 
ployment following a time of expanding activity, this volume will come like a 
clear light on troubled waters. 

Especially important is the first chapter dealing with the processes involved 
in business cycles, in which especially the earlier discussions of business crises 
and depressions are reviewed; and the second, “The Economic Organization — 
and Business Cycles,”’ which presents an analysis of the business cycle and re- 
lates this periodicity to a money economy. The sections of the second chapter 
dealing with “The Historical Connection between Business Cycles and the Use 
of Money,” “The Modern Organization for Making Money,” and “The Guid- 
ance of Economic Activity” are so simply and clearly stated that every social 
worker after reading them will feel much more at home in dealing with the 
casualties of the process. 

The contribution of statistics to the statement of a problem chiefly dealt 
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with in the past by the sole method of analysis is set out in chapter iii, and 
chapter iv presents the contribution of business annals to the statement. Chap- 
ter v contains an outlook and a promise of study. The tabulations dealt with 
and discussed are presented in the Appendix. 


The Labour Year Book, 1927. London: Labour Publications Department, 
1927. 3S. 6d. paper; 5s. cloth. 

This handbook, which is issued by the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and the National Executive of the Labour party, will be interesting to 
social workers, especially because of the sections on the so-called ‘Social Serv- 
ices” and “Education.” Under the former term, the handbook includes only 
the poor-law, war pensions, and housing, omitting from the social-service cate- 
gory the very important social insurance measures such as old age, widows’ and 
orphans’ pensions, health insurance, and unemployment insurance. Nor are 
these subjects treated adequately in any other section though the Index shows 
a few scattered references. Education, on the other hand, is quite fully covered, 
and shows again, for the American reader, how England has lagged behind in 
the provision of free high-school and university education. One is tempted to 
say that it is possible to understand why England has, and needs, an expenditure 
of close to $140,000,000 annually for old-age pensions and more than $200,000,- 
ooo annually for her unemployed when the total expenditure of all public bodies 
on secondary education is less than $70,000,000 and only $8,000,000 goes to the 
universities. If there is to be a choice between free high schools and old-age 
pensions, let us have the high schools by all means. American social workers 
may well say, “Let us have both”; but if there is a limit to the amount of money 
that can be wrung from the public authorities for public-welfare purposes, the 
American policy of putting the schools first has much to be said for it. 

The handbook contains the usual “Directory of Labour Organizations” and 
a convenient review of Labour party problems and policies during the year 1926. 
A Foreword has been added on the “Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill of 


1927.” 


The Woman with the Basket. The History of the Woman’s Co-operative 
Guild, 1883-1927. By CATHERINE WEBB. Manchester: Co-opera- 
tive Society’s Printing Works, 1927. Pp. 205. 3s. 6d. 

The story of this great organization of women (57,874 members) is a thrill- 
ing one and constitutes a valuable chapter in English social history. The Fore- 
word, written by Miss Llewellyn Davis, the distinguished secretary of the Guild 
from 1889 to 1921, describes the organization as a “republic of women’”’ includ- 
ing mill workers, teachers, wives of workingmen—engineers, miners, railway- 
men, store employees, agricultural and general laborers. The annual congresses 
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of the Guild are memorable to all who have attended them—‘“an amazing sea 
of faces marked by hard work and responsibility but full of vitality and hu- 
mour.” 

The Guild has been primarily an organization of married women, as co- 
operators, as spenders; and it has meant for thousands of its members a living 
interest in the wider life of the world outside of the home, which to many women 
after marriage means a cramped and narrow life. Co-operation provided the 
married woman as the wage-spender with a common economic basis for organ- 
ization just as trade unionism united men because of their common interest in 
wage-earning. The market basket became the symbol of a movement. 

The Guild has been an important factor in promoting certain national legis- 
lation, particularly in connection with health insurance when the interest of 
the Guild in the maternity benefit and the position of insured women after 
marriage was very vigorously expressed; and later, the Guild has been active 
in the movement to reduce maternal mortality. It will be remembered that the 
Guild was responsible for the publication in 1915 of the study Maternity: 
Letters from Working Women, a book that aroused widespread interest. 


The Dictionary of National Biography, 1912-21. Edited by H. W. C. 
Davis and J. R. H. Weaver. Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. 
xxvi+623. $7. 

No comment on the general plan and scope of the great work of which the 
above is the most recently published volume is necessary. This volume will be 
of special interest to the readers of this Review for its notices of some of the 
important figures in the social reform movement whose work is chronicled in its 
pages. Of these, the greatest is Charles Booth (1840-1916), the author of Life 
and Labour of the People in London, which is referred to as “perhaps the most 
comprehensive and illuminating work of descriptive statistics which had yet 
appeared.”’ Other biographies of interest include those of Samuel A. Barnett 
(1844-1913), the founder of Toynbee Hall; Octavia Hill (1838-1912), poor law 
and housing reformer; “General” William Booth (1829-1912), the founder of 
the Salvation Army; Henry M. Hyndman (1842-1921), the socialist and founder 
of the Christian Social Union and the Maurice Hostel at Hoxton, and editor of 
the Commonwealth from 1895 to 1912; Mrs. Humphry Ward (1851-1920), who 
will be remembered not only as a great novelist but as the founder of the London 
play centers for children and also for her work for crippled children; John Wil- 
liam Horsley (1845-1921), temperance advocate and prison reformer; Richard 
Assheton Cross (1823-1914), who as home secretary was the author of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1875 and other important social reform statutes; 
Edith Cavell (1865-1915), who before the war rendered distinguished service 
as a poor-law nurse; and among the labor group, Will Crooks (1852-1921), who 
spent his early years in an English workhouse school and his later years in 
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Parliament; Mary R. Macarthur (1880-1921), of the Women’s Trade Union 
League; and Kier Hardie (1856-1915), socialist and labor leader. 

It is unnecessary to say that the collaborators have made this volume a 
worthy companion to those in the earlier series. 


The Transition from Aristocracy. By O. F. Curistre. New York and 

London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. viii+348. $3.50. 

Major Christie has written a very delightful book dealing with the period 
of thirty-five years following the passage of the English Reform Bill of 1832. 
A brief account is given of the causes which led up to the passing of the bill; 
and the author then launches into his main theses, the far-reaching effects of 
“Reform” on the life and manners of all grades of English society. The epoch 
between 1832 and 1867 has been described as the period of “bloodless revolu- 
tion.” It was the period of the great social reform movements—“an age of 
seriousness”—an age of philanthropy. Greville wrote of Lord Ashley’s Ten 
Hours Bill, “We are just now (March, 1844) overrun with philanthropy and 
God knows where it will stop or whither it will lead us”; and Lord John Russell 
criticized Ashley for displaying “‘an overstrained zeal for the interests of human- 
ity.”’ Major Christie describes the philanthropy of the age as “energetic,” oc- 
cupying and even monopolizing the lives of many people and too often degen- 
erating into “a fussy interference with their poorer neighbors.” There was cer- 
tainly much for philanthropists to be active about. Major Christie pictures some 
of the survivals of a more barbarous age. “Debtors were still immured in pris- 
ons; cock-fighting could still be seen in the East End of London; soldiers and 
sailors were still flogged; executions took place outside Newgate, and people 
hired rooms from the windows of which the horrid sight could be seen. In 1864, 
five sailors were hanged there. .... Executions in public continued until 
1868.” Major Christie’s book is entertaining from cover to cover and may be 
commended as non-fiction “vacation reading.” 
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Migration Laws and Treaties. Vol. I. Emigration Laws and Regulations. 
International Labour Office (Studies and Reports Series O [Migra- - 
tion], No. 3). Geneva, 1928. Pp. xx+403. 

This is the first of a series of three volumes dealing with the legal regulation 
of migration which have been prepared under the direction of Professor Louis 
Varlez, of the University of Ghent, who for the past seven years has been serv- 
ing as chief of the Migration Section of the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations. The present volume on Emigration Laws and Regulations 
will be followed by a second volume on “Immigration Laws and Regulations,” 
and a third volume on “International Treaties and Conventions.” The three 
volumes now in process of publication really constitute a revised and greatly 
enlarged edition of an earlier volume issued by the International Labour Office 
in 1922 under the title Emigration and Immigration—Legislation and Treaties. 

A new edition of this useful reference book was made necessary by the 
rapid increase in migration regulations in various parts of the world. We are 
familiar, of course, with the fact that our own immigration laws have become 
much more strict and that immigration to the United States has become more 
difficult. The same trend in legislation is to be observed in other countries of 
immigration, notably in the British Dominions, but to some extent also in the 
Latin-American countries. Even in Europe, the frontiers of France were com- 
pletely closed in 1927 and then re-opened “only with the greatest prudence.” 
Attention is called, in connection with the new aspects of control of immigration, 
to “the growth of legislative provisions, based on ethnical considerations and 
resulting in the complete or partial exclusion of certain peoples judged to be 
undesirable or unsuitable.” 

There has also been a revival of control by countries of emigration which 
had in general permitted freedom of migration before the war and had sought 
by legislation only the protection of the emigrant. Recent developments in 
Italy have led to strict control over migration from that country. Italian natives 
are now allowed to leave only “when they are in possession of a recognized 
contract of employment and have definite chances of succeeding both from a 
personal and a national point of view.” Nor is this attitude peculiar to Italy. 
Many other countries of emigration are becoming “more averse to allowing 
their nationals to leave the country in a casual fashion and to lose their national- 
ity uselessly.” The new situation may be summed up as follows: “The only 
persons who may leave the country without hindrance are those who promise 
to conduct themselves as good and faithful citizens when abroad and who are 
prepared to return with all their possessions at the first call of their country.” 
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Some interesting questions arise here as to the new attitude toward indi- 
vidual freedom, for under the new legislation the individual’s right to seek, 
through migration, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is subordinated 
to the new theory of the right of the state to control the freedom of movement 
of its nationals as an apparent means of insuring its own strength and preserva- 
tion. In the section of the present volume on “The Right to Emigrate and 
Restrictions on this Right” will be found much food for thought. 

The editor of the volume sees in the new methods of emigration control an 
attempt “to convert the free and spontaneous emigration of individuals into a 
collective movement under the control of the state.’’ The new legislation is also 
seen as an attempt “to put a value on the emigrant in the interests of his coun- 
try, to train him to accomplish his social duties, and to convert emigration into 
a sort of colonization movement in favor of the homeland.” 

That is, in general, post-war trends in emigration legislation show a desire 
to subordinate the interests of other countries and individuals everywhere to 
what may seem to be the best interests of the legislating state. Whether or not 
it is to the best interest of an individual to leave a country is wholly subordi- 
nated to the question whether it is to the supposed interest of the state to have 
him leave. Thus “persons who, in the opinion of the state, ought to remain in 
the country on account of their culture, influence, ideas, and training, are no 
longer in a position to proceed abroad without great difficulty.” Their depar- 
ture may not be legally prohibited, but so many conditions and formalities are 
attached to the emigration of persons of supposed value to the country that 
they frequently give up the idea of emigration. 


Enquéte sur les Tribunaux pour Enfants. Bulletin de la Commission 
Pénitentiaire Internationale 146. Nouvelle Série. Publié par le Secré- 
taire-Genéral, Dr. Jan Simon van der Aa. Berne: Staempfle et Cie, 
1927. 

As long ago as 1910 the International Penitentiary Commission, in prepar- 
ing for the Washington Congress, included among the topics to which a section 
or division should be devoted a question concerning the treatment of children 
and young persons. The topic was phrased in the following form: ‘Should 
young delinquents (that is, children and young persons) be subjected to the 
procedure to which adult offenders are subjected? If not, what principles should 
govern the procedure to which they are subjected?” The question aroused great 
interest; seventeen papers were submitted on the subject, and there was sub- 
stantial unanimity in the reply to the first part of the question in the negative. 
As to the reply to the second part, there was on the contrary great diversity of 
opinion, the divergencies corresponding somewhat to differences in juridical or- 
ganization as well as to differences in individual point of view. As a result of this 
lack of agreement, a resolution covering certain general principles was adopted 
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and it was decided to undertake an inquiry on the subject. A questionnaire 
was therefore sent to the representatives of the commission in the various coun- 
tries containing the following brief interrogations: 

I. Are there in your country tribunals for children or quite other institutions of a 
similar character, responsible for the special treatment of young persons (mineurs) 
who have violated the law or whose situation threatens a danger either to themselves 
or to the community? 

II. If the reply to (I) is in the affirmative: (1) What is the organization now in 
existence? (2) What is the scope of the authority? (3) What is the procedure followed? 
(4) What measures can be taken and what resources are available? 

III. What have been the results so far obtained, and what conclusions as to future 
development can be drawn from the experience? 


Owing to the interruption of the war, this inquiry was undertaken only in 
1924, and the results are made available only in December, 1927.! This is to be 
followed, however, by a more extensive study by the League of Nations Com- 
mittee on the Protection of Children. To this inquiry the representatives of 
twenty countries replied. The replies are given at length in the report and are 
also summarized in graphic form as an appendix (pp. 142-46). Of these, eight, 
Austria, Denmark, Japan, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland, 
reported that the cases of young offenders were handled by special tribunals; 
while twelve, Germany, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, South Africa, and British 
India, reported either that specialized judges from the ordinary tribunals han- 
dled the cases or that plans in that direction were under way. In view of the 
proposed extension of the inquiry, further details will not be given here. The 
report is of interest as another evidence of the widespread interest in the at- 
tempt to adapt the earlier criminal procedure to the needs of the modern com- 
munity in dealing with children and young persons. 


Administration of Mothers’ Aid in Ten Localities with Special Reference to 
Health, Housing, Education, and Recreation (United States Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 184). By Mary F. Bocur. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. vii+206. $0.30. 

This report by Mary F. Bogue, who is well known among social workers, 
presents material upon standards and policies of administration of mothers’ 
aid with particular reference to health, housing, education, and recreation. A 
summary of the general findings of the survey and detailed accounts of the 
findings in each individual locality are given for six counties which contained 
large cities, thus including Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
and Seattle; one county coterminous with a large city—San Francisco; one 

t The subject was of course treated by the International Congress of 1925 (see 
Proceedings). 
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county including a small city—Berks County, including Reading, Pennsylva- 
nia; one smaller industrial city—New Bedford, Massachusetts; and one province 
of Canada—Manitoba, with special reference to the city of Winnipeg. The in- 
terest of social workers in the problem of mothers’ aid laws and their adminis- 
tration is unflagging, and as standards of family care are raised in smaller urban 
communities and as county child welfare work is developed, the attempt at a 
minimum of care and support for families in which there are young children 
seems more and more within the range of practicable social administration. 
Earlier studies of the Bureau’ showed the possibility of developing and maintain- 
ing in public agencies standards of care and of relief quite equal to those of the 
private agencies of the same community. 

These earlier studies and this new publication call attention to one very 
great value of public organization: there is made available through the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, for those interested to know what is done and what can be done 
in the field of child care as in that of juvenile court administration, a body of 
information with reference to the public services that is wholly lacking in the 
field of private organization. There is not available, for example, a similarly 
authentic and competent report on the work of private agencies giving relief 
to families in their own homes. 

This report answers, so far as the localities studied are concerned, questions 
frequently raised by interested workers and students about policies for bene- 
ficiaries. There are, for example, questions connected with the amount of equity 
in or value of property they may hold; the kinds and frequency of health ex- 
aminations, and the care, including the attention given to nutrition and the 
conditions of mental health; the relation of the mothers’ aid agencies to the 
schools; the allowance in the budget for recreation and the use made of com- 
munity resources which are free and of those group activities which cost money. 

In addition to the special phases of administration studied, information is 
also presented with reference to other public and private agencies with regard 
to granting supplementary aid to mothers’ aid families, together with the 
amounts and the number of families receiving such aid, the average monthly 
grant in the different localities, the size of the appropriation, the volume of 
work in relation to the number of workers, the training of the staff members, 
and the salaries paid. 

An outstanding limitation to the quality of the work done almost every- 
where was the heavy volume of the work. In only four of the ten agencies was 
the average number of cases for each field worker less than sixty, and in the 
other six agencies the average varied from almost one hundred to two hundred, 
a condition which is attributed to the fact that it is often extremely difficult, 
even when adequate assistance to families is provided, to convince county and 
city officials of the importance of an adequate personnel. 


t Abbott and Breckinridge, The Administration of the Aid-to-M others Law in Illinois 
(Publication No. 82, 1921); Nesbitt, Standards of Public Aid to Children in Their Own 
Homes (Publication No. 118, 1923). 
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Especially significant is the emphasis being placed by the agencies upon 
giving the children educational opportunities in the hope of insuring their 
future success and happiness. Figures indicating the proportion of the children 
fourteen and fifteen years of age who were eligible for employment certificates, 
so far as age and grade completion were concerned, but who, nevertheless, were 
continuing in school, are presented for seven of the nine localities in which chil- 
dren of this age could legally work. It is interesting to note that 615 of the 911 
children for whom these facts were presented, or 68 per cent, were in school. 


Report of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund to the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania (Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Bulletin No. 30). Har- 
risburg, Pa., 1927. Pp. 67. 

It is now almost two decades since the first so-called Mothers’ Pension Law 
was enacted as an amendment to the Illinois Juvenile Court Law. Older social 
workers recall the controversy that followed, a controversy in which many 
prophesied dire consequences, basing their gloomy forebodings on the experience 
with outdoor relief, particularly the failure to do sound case work and to give 
adequate relief and treatment. Since that time the list of ““Mothers’ Pension” 
states has grown until there are forty-three that undertake in some fashion to 
meet more competently the needs of the family in which there are small children 
without the normal support of the father. 

Documents like this Pennsylvania report begin to supply the information 
from which it may be judged whether the prophets of failure were or were not 
correct. 

Certainly no one can claim that all the problems have been solved. Two 
serious aspects of the undertaking are emphasized in this report, both growing 
out of inadequate appropriations: (1) the inadequate grant to the family re- 
ceiving aid and (2) the number of applicant families to whom no grant can be 
made until after a considerable delay. Perhaps a few words should be said with 
reference to the Pennsylvania law which provides for administration by a state- 
wide organization. That is, there is a central office, and the legislature appropri- 
ates ($1,750,000 in 1925, $2,750,000 in 1927) for the biennium. In the counties 
there are Boards of Trustees, volunteer workers, and to enjoy the benefits of 
the law, the county must “match” the state grant. There is now an organization 
in fifty-six of the sixty-seven counties of the state, containing 97.8 per cent of the 
state’s population. 

At the time at which this report was written (September 22, 1926) there 
were full-time professional workers engaged by the local commissions in twenty- 
three counties, and part-time workers in six other counties. The Pennsylvania 
law limits the amount of the grant to $20 a month for the first child and $10 for 
each other child, and also limits the grants to the families where the father had 
died or is permanently confined in an institution for the insane. The report 
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presents extremely interesting figures showing (1) that the limitation on the 
grant together with the inadequate appropriation leads to the practice of supple- 
menting the pension from outside sources, and often from undesirable sources 
such as mother’s work at.night, or mother’s work when there are many children, 
or industrial home work, or work that is too heavy for her; or (2) the employ- 
ment of children who are only fourteen or fifteen and have to enter undesirable 
employments; or (3) charitable relief other than union or lodge dues or in the case 
of Jewish families from the Jewish organized charities. The families in fact them- 
selves find 57 per cent of their incomes, the proportion varying from 39.7 per 
cent in Blair County to 73.6 per cent in Lawrence County. The supervisor finds 
these sources not harmful in respect to 89.3 per cent of the income while in the 
case of 10.7 per cent, it is from sources thought unsuitable. 

The other result of the inadequate appropriation is a large number of fami- 
lies on the “waiting list.” When this report was written there were 3,500 families 
receiving aid and 2,400 others apparently as eligible to whom grants could not 
be niade. This has meant for many of the families in the latter group, a deterio- 
ration of the family life, more children placed in institutions, and often the 
destruction of the mother’s health. 

The report emphasizes the wastefulness of allowing these consequences to 
follow the loss of the husband and father, and urges on the legislature an increase 
in the appropriation, naming $4,000,000 as the amount needed to care on a 
minimum basis of sound family life for the families already on the list and those 
eligible families who have already applied. The legislature of 1927 appropriated 
a sum greater by $1,000,000 instead of one greater by two and a quarter 
million. It was perhaps expecting too much to hope that the legislature could 
at one leap pass to adequacy, but an increase of almost two-fifths is something 
to be grateful for, and worth continued stimulation such as is provided by 
reports of this kind. 

The report does not give general facts about the income and cost of living 
in Pennsylvania but implies a recognition of the fact that mothers’ aid families, 
cannot be raised above the level of the ordinary independent family, by giving 
figures relating to the earnings of the fathers of these families and by showing to 
what extent the family supplements the grant or the grant serves to supplement 
the resources of the family. 

Social workers are indebted to the Pennsylvania Department and to the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund, especially to Miss Mary F. Bogue, for setting out the 
problem so clearly. On the main question at issue in the earlier period—the 
adequacy of the grant—as shown by the use of the budget, the question of sup- 
plementing by private agencies, the duplication of supervision, the possibility 
of educating the appropriating authorities—on all these questions the report 
throws light. 

To one other point attention might be called, namely the value of state-wide 
organization. In Pennsylvania, as in Massachusetts, information is available 
concerning the whole state. Each county knows what other counties are doing 
and may find help in that knowledge. In a state like Illinois, where the adminis- 
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tration is wholly local, such help is lacking, and there is a total absence of uni- 
formity in different localities. A high standard may prevail in some cities or 
counties, while in others the administration may be a betrayal of the poor and 
also of the taxpayer and citizen who desires that proper provision be made for 
the widow and orphan, and who has no way of knowing that the purpose of the 
law which he knows to be on the statute book is nullified in most of the counties 
of the state. 


Industrial Accidents to Women in New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin (Bul- 
letin of the United States Women’s Bureau, No. 60). Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1927. Pp. vii+316. $0.45. 

The Introduction to this official report sets out the fact that the Women’s 
Bureau, which was “created to promote intelligent standards for women in 
industry,” maintains keen interest in the accident hazards connected with oc- 
cupations employing women. Moreover, the Bureau discovered in the course 
of inspections of working conditions that unsafe practices which existed in some 
establishments were forbidden in others or hazards were prevented. In the pres- 
ent report an attempt is made to study the effects of accidents to wage-earning 
women after a decade under workmen’s compensation laws and to examine the 
relative importance of various factors in accident causation, the regulations 
passed by legislatures to relieve the victims of industrial accidents, as far as 
possible, of the burdens inflicted by wage loss and by permanent physical in- 
capacity, and the procedure by which these regulations are being enforced. 

The report covers work accidents to women in New Jersey, Ohio, and Wis- 
consin from July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, although the reason for the selection 
of these states or the selection of records some eight years old is not entirely 
clear. We are, however, told that limited time and funds prevented more states 
being included in the investigation. It is also pointed out that in each of the 
three states studied the “industries are diversified and employ a considerable 
number of women, and the accident data available are of such nature, and so 
filed, as to lend themselves readily to statistical analysis.” 

The material studied by the Bureau includes not only records on file with 
the workmen’s compensation boards or commissions in the three states but also 
interviews with the women who had been left with permanent injuries as a 
result of those accidents. 

The report contains a useful summary of the fifteen fatal cases that oc- 
curred in the three selected states during the period studied. Fortunately no 
women needed to be compensated as permanently and totally disabled in any 
one of the states. 

Another very interesting collection of cases will be found in Part V of the 
report. This is called “Findings from Interviews with Permanently Disabled 
Women,” and extends from page 133 to 269, approximately one-half of the en- 
tire report. The introductory section explains that interviews with permanent- 
ly disabled women “indicate in a general way the need for legislative and ad- 
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ministrative changes and for the promotion of preventive work in connection 
with accidents to women.” Apparently the Bureau interviewed more than twice 
as Many women as are represented in Part V, long as it is, and the report notes 
(p. 3) that “data on the remaining interviews are on file in the Bureau and may 
be consulted by persons interested in a study of work accidents to women.” 
One question of methodology may be raised: Interesting as the case histories 
are in Part V, it seems a drawback, if their purpose is to point to the need for 
legislative reforms, that the summaries do not indicate in which of the three 
states studied the accidents happened. If one is seriously examining the Ohio 
or New Jersey law it is hard not to know whether the cases have arisen under 
one or the other. On the whole, this is, to social workers, one of the most inter- 
esting reports ever published by the Women’s Bureau. 


Handbook of Suggestions on Health Education (Great Britain Board of 
Education). London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. 
83. Paper, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 

This small manual on Health Education is complementary to the British 
Board of Education’s Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers. Physical and men- 
tal health are dealt with in the form of notes that form a practical guide to the 
teacher, indicating the way in which he may help the child. 

It contains numerous references to other government publications dealing 
with the same subject, e.g., The Health of the School Child (Medical Report of 
the Board of Education) ; Am Outline of the Practice of Preventive Medicine (Min- 
istry of Health, 1926); Public Education in Health (Ministry of Health, 1925); 
The Hygiene of Food and Drink (Board of Education, 1926); Alcohol: Its Action 
on the Human Organism (Medical Research Council, 1924), etc. 

The manual is said to be regarded as part of the necessary equipment of 
every teacher and while ‘it does not seek to prescribe for teachers any particu- 
lar method, or methods, of teaching; its purpose is to put before them, for their 
information and use, a statement of the generally accepted principles of hygiene 
upon the observance of which, in the ordinary life of the individual, the devel- 
opment and maintenance of sound bodily health depends” (p. 3). 

There is an excellent Introduction by Sir George Newman, chief medical 
officer of the Board of Education, who says: 

The health and well-being of the child is the primary foundation of its education. 
Physical health is not of course everything, but it is the first thing needful. If we have 
it, many things are possible; if we have it not, many things are impossible. It is this 
fact which brings hygiene into the front rank of the subjects to be taught at school. 
Like behaviour and conduct, parts of which are themselves part of hygiene, it is the 
ground-work of all else, for education itself is but the nurture and guidance of the child’s 
nature. Hence hygiene is so essential that it can never be merely a “subject” of in- 
struction but must enter into the total life and experience of the child, for upon the 
sound practice of hygiene his very existence depends. To live well is good, but it is neces- 
sary first to live; and in order to live we must obey the laws of health... .. 
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It is the neglect of hygiene which costs a nation dear, in money and in life. It is the 
inhibitions and restrictions of ignorance in a right way of living which impose upon 
Great Britain much of its annual burden of disease, its millions of weeks of lost time 
owing to sickness, its tens of thousands of premature deaths, its numerous lunatics, 
“deficient” persons and dullards, and its vast company of those who exist and toil 
far below normal health, capacity and contentment. “The people perish for lack of 
knowledge.” 


The Employment of Women at Night (United States Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 64). By Mary D. Hopxins. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928. Pp. v+86. $0.15. 

In this brief study of a large subject, fourteen pages deal with the United 
States, eleven pages with the Bern Convention of 1906, three pages with night 
work and the World War, two pages with the Washington Convention of 1919, 
thirty-five with the medical, social, and economic testimony on the subject of 
night work for women, and the remaining pages with appendixes. 

The author of the bulletin is unfortunately obliged to call attention to the 
fact that the data presented for the United States have certain limitations. 
We are told, for example, that 
there is need of fuller information on which to base intelligent and authoritative public 
opinion; there is need of a full investigation and of the publicity that will make its find- 
ings available. In the absence of such investigation certain findings of the Women’s 
Bureau, incidental to its State surveys, are here presented as suggestive in miniature of 
the status of night work in the United States (p. 4). 


The bulletin as a matter of fact contains no new material either for the 
United States or foreign countries, but is merely a convenient assembling of 
data previously available. For the United States the industrial studies which 
were made by the Women’s Bureau between 1919 and 1925 have been used, 
and in this series “it was in no case the intention to investigate the question of 
night work.” Moreover, during part of the period 1919-25 “short time was 
prevalent,” “overtime for the most part was negligible, and it seemed that the 
resort to night shifts was nowhere demanded by any pressure of business.” It 
is necessary therefore for the author of the report to say (p. 5) that her American 
data on night work “are given then for what they are worth.” She also adds 
that “one fact is certain—that these findings greatly minimize the extent and 
the proportion of night work.” A further qualification in the same page is the 
statement: 

But not only is this picture of night work minimized by the method of taking data 
for only one week and, to some extent, by the effect of industrial depressions: it is 
minimized by the limited field of the surveys. In no case do the figures reveal conditions 
except for the group of establishments studied, and light work varies widely from plant 
to plant as well as from week to week. Comprehensive figures for the state might have 
been many times larger. 


One other difficulty is that the reader is told that “the groups studied are 
in most cases (italics ours) large enough to have representative value; in all 
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cases large enough to have representative significance.” The reader is inevitably 
disappointed since the bulletin begins with “the United States experience” to 
find that it is so disparaged and to learn also that other official data which are 


available for certain states would show “‘a volume of night work far in excess, 


of that suggested by the incidental findings of the Women’s Bureau.” The 
Bureau thus quotes from the Textile World of February 4, 1928: 

In Alabama only 5 per cent of the women covered by the Women’s Bureau survey 
were working at night, and this was next to the highest percentage found in the 12 states. 
Compare with this the percentage of night work in a typical southern textile state, 
North Carolina, as shown by the figures of the state department of labor and printing 
and quoted by an important executive of the cotton industry in relation to the subject 
of overproduction. According to these, the proportion of night-run spindles in 1921-22 
was at its war-time volume, 33.8 per cent, and in 1923-24 it had risen to nearly 4o per 
cent (39.8). 

The European material is taken from a number of well-known authorities, 
and constitutes, as it should, an interesting narrative of experiment in this field. 

A series of useful appendixes give the text of the Bern and Washington 
conventions and brief tabular summaries of the principal night-work legislation 
in foreign countries and the United States. 


Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado, 
Based upon Studies Made in Co-operation with National Child Labor 
Committee (Colorado Agricultural College Bulletin Series 27, No. 2 
[November, 1926]). By B. F. Corn, Witspur E. SKINNER, and 
Dorotuy Leacu. Fort Collins, Colorado: Colorado Agricultural 
College, 1926. Pp. 160. 

According to this report it was agreed at a meeting in the office of the presi- 
dent of the Colorado Agricultural College by representatives of the National 
Child Labor Committee, the public schools, the colleges of Colorado, and the 
Beet Growers’ Association, first, that adequate information on which to pass 
a legislative program for the protection of the rural child laborers of Colorado 
was not available and, second, that in co-operation with the National Child 
Labor Committee experts on the faculty of the Colorado Agricultural College 
of Fort Collins and of Colorado College of Colorado Springs should undertake 
a scientific study of representative districts of the northern and southern sec- 
tions of the state. 

This report gives the findings of the study made by the Agricultural 
College in the northern part of the state. The districts selected were in Weld, 
Larimer, and Boulder counties. With six sugar factories in these counties it is 
one of the principal beet-growing areas of the West. While grain and hay are 
also important crops, relatively few children are employed in their production, 
so this report is especially concerned with the use of children in the cultivation 
of the sugar beet. 

The United States, as well as Colorado, should be interested in this study. 
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The beet-sugar industry in this country has been made possible by a high pro- 
tective tariff on sugar. According to the United States Tariff Commission, if 
we assume that the difference between the United States price of sugar and the 
world-price is the amount of our tariff on sugar, we were, in the year this study 
was made (1924), in effect taxing ourselves approximately $3.00 per capita, or 
more than $360,000,000.00 that beet sugar might be manufactured in the 
United States. 

Like the manufacture of textiles, the growing of sugar beets has been so 
planned in the United States as to require the labor of children. Some of the 
machinery in the textile mills is built so that it is a convenient height for chil- 
dren and almost impossible for adults. Machinery that might be used in cul- 
tivating and harvesting beets has not been developed because the method of 
contracting for beet acreage is based on a family wage in which the work of the 
children is utilized. “As the size of the family increases, the size of the beet 
acreage of the contract increases—more children, more beets” (p. 81). 

A part of the sugar acreage is raised by farm-owners and by farm tenants, 
but so small a part of the necessary supply that the contract system by which 
the growing of sugar is now industrialized has been developed. Each year the 
sugar companies bring into the beet fields from the cities of Colorado and other 
nearby states immigrant families who undertake to cultivate a certain acreage 
under conditions and for a price specified in the contract (pp. 22-29). 

In this report the findings are classified for three groups of children: those 
of farm-owners, farm tenants, and the children of contract laborers. The hand 
work in the cultivation and harvesting of sugar beets—blocking, thinning, hoe- 
‘ing, and topping—is, according to this report, largely done by children from six 
to fifteen years of age—the six-year-olds are few in number and the fifteen-year- 
old group is smaller than the fourteen-year-old group—working from eight to 
sixteen hours a day with one-hour rest period for most of the children but with no 
rest period for a considerable number, including some of the youngest. It is 
among the children of the contract workers that the very young child laborers 
are most frequently found, that absence from school is most frequent, that re- 
tardation is greatest. The congested, almost unfurnished “shack” is the only 
home many of these “contract” children know for some seven or eight months of 
the year. In the section of Colorado covered by this report the contract workers 
are still largely Russian-Germans, with the number of Mexicans constantly in- 
creasing—immigrant children for whom regular school attendance is especially 
important. These families were not followed back by the investigators to the 
cities and towns from which they were brought to the beet fields. This might 
well be the subject of further investigation, for it is commonly reported that the 
contract beet-growers are frequently unable to get winter work, and the money 
they bring from the beet fields is inadequate to keep them until spring, so that 
many must be cared for by family welfare societies through the winter—in effect 
a further subsidy of the beet-sugar industry. 


t Sugar: Report of the U. S. Tariff Commission to the President of the U. S., p. 163. 
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The problems presented in this interesting report are not insoluble. The en- 
forcement of existing laws would do much to make the reliance on children for 
labor no longer profitable. At present these laws are as frequently violated as the 
prohibition laws. According to the report, “Many parents did not send their 
children to school at all in the districts in which they lived during the beet 
season. It is likely that many of these children got no schooling anywhere. Of 
all the children out of school to work not one was excused legally. Several were 
excused illegally” (p. 6). The report finds much to commend in the plan followed 
in Windsor (p. 151), where the employment of the children is accepted and the 
school term adapted accordingly. Here there are seven weeks of summer school, 
with a seven weeks’ vacation, allowing the children to help in the autumn. But 
among the Windsor beet workers’ group also the investigators found much re- 
tardation, although less than among the others (p. 152). As in so many mining 
and industrial communities, the compulsory education laws will probably go 
unenforced in Colorado until a child labor law makes it possible to reach the 
employer as well as the children and their hard-working parents. 

This report makes no recommendations. But the Agricultural College has 
made available to the citizens of the state the facts about the northern district, 
and all those who can be induced to read the report will realize that child labor 
on the home farm, although it too often interferes with school and the recrea- 
tion children need, is one thing, and child labor under the industrialized con- 
tract system is quite another. 

It is to be hoped that the report on conditions in southern Colorado will 
soon be published. The Children’s Bureau study of 1920 (Bureau publication 
No. 115) covered sections in the north as does this report; but there is no pub- 
lished material on the southern part of the state, where truck gardening as well as 
sugar-beet growing offers an opportunity for the employment of little children. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom. Vol. VI (1927). 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. 288. ls. 


The Permanent Consultative Committee on Official Statistics in Great 
Britain began the annual publication in 1922 of a survey of the statistical infor- 
mation contained in official publications issued each year by official depart- 
ments in Great Britain and northern Ireland. More than a score of government 
departments are represented by the permanent committee, and the guide has 
been a useful volume to a wide circle of students and readers. Its aim is “(1) 
to direct the enquirer to all current official publications that contain statistics 
bearing on his subject; and more especially (2) to inform him of the nature of 
the statistics he will find in the volumes to which he is referred, i.e., their mode 
of analysis, and the time and place to which they relate.” 

The guide consists of two sections: (1) a subject index and (2) a list of 
official publications. No attempt will be made here to discuss the merits of the 
method of presentation. Whether one approves and agrees with it or not he 
must be grateful for a comprehensive guide of this sort. 
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